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PREFACE 


IN 1798, Fray Fermin Francisco de Lasuén dispatched a military 
party with instructions to locate a suitable site for a mission midway 
between Santa Barbara and La Purisima Concepcion. The chaplain 
for that expedition was Fray Estevan Tapis. Some years later, on 
September 17, 1804, Tapis blessed the ground and raised the cross 
for what was to be the nineteenth of the California missions on a 
rancheria known to the Indians as Alajulapu, three miles east of 
present-day Buellton. 

Santa Inés Mission was ideally situated in a valley inhabited by 
natives who maintained contact with the more unfriendly Tulare 
tribes. It was the hope of Tapis that converts at Santa Inés would 
carry Christianity to the pagans of the eastern szerras. On the very 
day Santa Inés Mission was founded, Father Tapis baptized twenty- 
seven children of the local natives. Before leaving, he appointed 
Friars José Antonio Calzada and Romauldo Gutierrez to care for the 
newest establishment along El Camino Real. 

By the close of that first year, there were 122 Indian neophytes at 
Santa Inés and, by the beginning of 1806, there were 570 natives 
associated with the Old Mission. From 1804 to 1812, an extensive 
building program was carried on. The walls of the church, habitations 
for the padres, dwellings for the soldiers and their families, adobe 
homes for the Indian converts, warehouses, granaries and other 
structures were erected. 

On December 21, 1812, much of the work was undone by an 
earthquake that rendered the church unsafe and left numerous other 
buildings in shambles. The following year, a long structure was 
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erected to serve as a church, but it wasn’t until 1817 that the present 
church was completed, Dedicated on July 4th, its interior was 
modeled after the one at Santa Barbara Mission. 

Beginning in 1810, when Mexico’s revolt against Spain commenced, 
Santa Inés, in common with the other missions, received no further 
aid from the mother country and was compelled not only to support 
itself but to provide food, clothing and money for the garrison at 
Santa Barbara. The Santa Inés Indians objected to being forced to 
work for the idle soldiers and their resentment flared into rebellion 
on February 21, 1824. That uprising extended to Santa Barbara and 
La Purisima. 

The Indians set fire to many buildings at Santa Inés but when it 
appeared that the flames would destroy the church, their anger 
subsided and they helped to save the edifice. All the workshops, 
barracks and habitations of the guards were destroyed. Then the 
revolting natives fled to the Tulares. 

During the years prior to 1834, the padres fought to keep the mission 
afloat under the oppression of successive civil administrators. The 
final blow came in 1836, when the newly-appointed Governor, 
Mariano Chico, arrived unexpectedly at Santa Inés. He determined 
to entrust the mission to a civil commissioner, in the person of José 
Maria Ramirez. By 1839, conditions were deplorable. 

Though matters temporarily improved during the tenure of Gover- 
nor Manuel Micheltorena, the “‘Mission of the Passes” never again 
functioned in its envisioned role. Rather, it was to become a cherished 
monument to the ideals and accomplishments of missionary zeal 
along the Pacific Slope. 

This volume endeavors to relate the interesting history of Santa 
Inés Mission by means of “period documents” arranged in a chrono- 
logical fashion. Though each one is briefly introduced, the compiler 
allows the individual entry to speak for itself, with only a minimal 
amount of editorial alteration. 

The rationale for this and the other books in the series was stated 
centuries ago by Samuel Johnson who said that “‘knowledge is of two 
kinds: We know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find 
information” about it. Hopefully the future historian of Santa Inés 
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will know his subject well. If he doesn’t (and maybe even if he does), 
this volume will serve a useful purpose. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance given by Gladys 
Posakony in reading and correcting the galleys of this book. 


Mscr. FRANcIs J. WEBER 
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l. Indian Rancherias at Santa Inés (pre-1800s) 


THE following list of native towns and villages attached to Santa Inés 
Mission is compiled from the Register Books of the Old Mission. 


Achi (La Quemada) Haequep 

Aguama (Ahuam) Talihuilimu (Jalihuilimu) 

Ahuamboné Ichaumen 

Alacupusque Iequeps (Gequip or Aquip) 

Alajulapu (Santa Inés) Jon (Jonata) 

Anajuc (Najue or Anajui) Matilja 

Aquicchumu Nomgio 

Aquitxumu (Aquitsumu or Quitsum 
Aquitchunu) Sactapaquiahua 

Asil (Casil) Sajuchau 

Asiguil Sichuecon 

Calahuas4 Sigené 

Cuiam (Cuyama or Aquitchunu) Sisahuc 

Esjaliuilium Sihuicomo (Zinycon) 

Eslait Sisihuo 

Gelihahuinat Sisolop 

Gerepi Sisuchu 

Gualpa Sonsocac 

Guasliac Suchi (La Quemada) 

Guaslaique (Quaislaique) Sotonocmu 

Guissapa Stucti (Stoco) 


Susmulahuit 


Pes Neophyte Indian Village (1800s) 


In his treatise on Mission Santa Inés (Santa Barbara, 1932), Father 
Zephyrin Engelhardt (1851-1934) included the following Appendix, 
based on an interview with Fernandito Cardenas. 


ACCORDING TO Fernandito, the Indian Mission village was built of 
adobes. The walls were whitewashed within and without. The roof 
was a gable roof and covered with tiles. The group of buildings 
measured from east to west two hundred feet; from north to south, 
two hundred and sixty-four feet. Four streets, thirty-one feet wide 
ran from east to west, and divided the group into three double rows 
of one story structures about thirty-one feet wide, and a single row 
of rooms on either end of the group. These two rows of single rooms 
measured fifteen and one-half feet in width each; the outside walls 
were two feet thick. 

The rooms were partitioned off from one another by an adobe wall 
of about a foot in thickness. Thus in one row there would be twelve 
rooms measuring about 15 feet square. There then twelve Indian 
families would occupy the twelve rooms of a row. Only the children 
under twelve years of age would remain with parents. Each room had 
a door and a window on the side to the street. In the walls, cupboards 
and shelves were provided for the use of the family. The furniture 
would consist of a bed and another for the children, a table and 
benches. Hence they had sufficient room for all needs. 

The population of the neophyte village would consist of about 450 
souls, or 120 families. 

Marriageable girls, and single women, besides young widows had 
their apartments in the spacious loft of the southern end of the front 
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wing in the Mission, where they passed the night unmolested. During 
the day-time they were occupied in the shops and rooms on the 
ground floor. When they finished their tasks the girls could visit their 
relatives in the village close by. 

Single men and grown up boys had their quarters near the pozolero 
or general kitchen. 

In 1855 the Indians were forced to vacate the village, and therefore 
moved to what became known as Zanja Cota Reservation. Only 
Coleta, an old Indian woman, go years of age, refused to leave, and 
was accordingly allowed to remain till she died. 

During the revolt of 1824 a number of Indian rebels, young men, 
retreated to the last double row in the village which lay between the 
two last streets, and barricaded themselves against the soldiers. To 
force them out, the soldiers threw firebrands to the doors and windows. 
The heat and smoke then compelled the rebels to surrender. The row 
of buildings which they had occupied was destroyed by the fire and 
never rebuilt. 


3. Foundation at Santa Inés (1804) 


Tue following account of foundation ceremonies at Santa Inés Mission, 
written by Fray Estevan Tapis (c. 1756-1825) on September 17, 1804, 
is taken from the original document in the Santa Barbara Mission 
Archives. 


I HAVE THE happy satisfaction to inform Your Honor that on this date, 
the Day of the Wounds of our holy Father St. Francis, in this place 
called by the natives Alajulapu distant from the rancheria of Calahuasa 
about two leagues, about midway between the Missions of Santa 
Barbara and Purisima Concepcion, away from the ocean about three 
leagues, with the assistance of the lieutenant of the cavalry and 
commander of the royal presidio of Santa Barbara, Don Raymundo 
Carrillo, the RR. FF. Fr. Marcelino Cipres, missionary of Mission 
San Luis Obispo, Fr. José Antonio Calzada and Fr. Romualdo 
Gutiérrez destined for this establishment, the soldiers from this 
garrison, various white persons, many neophytes from the said 
Missions of Santa Barbara and Purisima, and more than 200 Gentiles 
of both sexes and of all ages; I blessed water, the place, and the great 
cross which we planted and venerated. We sang immediately the - 
Litany of All Saints in the enramada intended for the church until the 
one under construction of adobe is completed. I then sang the High 
Mass and preached to the people de razon, and the neophytes, to the 
Gentiles, through an interpreter, I gave to understand the object of 
this establishment, and animated them to enter the fold of holy 
Church, outside of which there is no salvation. We concluded the 
function by singing the Te Deum Laudamus with the respective 
prayers and orations in thanksgiving. Finally a Salve was sung to the 
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most holy Virgin. 

After a short while, the pagans presented twenty-seven children, 
that is to say, twelve male and fifteen female children, and desired 
that holy Baptism be administered to them. I yielded to the pious 
supplication. I blessed the water, and in the forenoon I baptized the 
male children between one and six years of age, Don Raymundo 
Carrillo being sponsor. In the afternoon I baptized the female 
children, who ranged between six months and seven years of age. 
Francisca, wife of retired Sergeant José Maria Ortega, was godmother. 

On this same day fifteen male adults clothed themselves and were 
enlisted for catechetical instruction. Among them were the three 
chiefs of the three rancherias Calahuasa, Soctonocmu, and Ahuama. 
The rest of the pagans offered to become Christians when they had 
finished gathering the wild seeds, in their language called Tayujas, 
the harvesting of which would conclude in fifteen days. 

Thus possession was taken of this site, and it was dedicated in 
honor of the glorious Virgin and Martyr, Saint Agnes. In this manner 
the Mission under this sacred title, was begun, in conformity with the 
higher orders of His Excellency, the Viceroy of New Spain, Don José 
de Iturrigaray, and of Your Honor.—God keep Your Honor many 
years in His holy grace. 


4 Baptismal Register (1804) 


Tue title page for the Registro de Bautismos at Santa Inés was written 
by the Presidente of the California Missions, Fray Estevan Tapis. 


Blessed be Jesus ! 
First Book of Baptisms 
OF THE New Mission of Our Lady Saint Agnes, Virgin and Martyr, 
situated three leagues from the ocean, intermediately between that of 
Purisima Concepcién and that of Santa Barbara, on the site called by 
the natives Alajulapu. It was founded at the expense and at the order 
of the Catholic King of Spain and its Indies, the Sefor Don Carlos IV 
(God prosper him eternally), by the Rev. Fathers and Missionaries 
Apostolic of the College of the propagation of the Faith of San 
Fernando de Mexico, to which the said Pious Monarch committed 
and delivered the conversion and administration of all these new 
Possessions. It was commenced on the day of the Wounds of the 
Seraphic Patriarch San Francisco, the 17th of September in the year 
1804. On this day I, the undersigned Fr. Estevan Tapis, Presidente 
of these Missions of said College Apostolic, assisted by three other _ 
missionaries, blessed water, and with it the locality, dedicating it to 
God, our Lord, and then the great Cross, which we raised and 
venerated. We thereupon sang the Litany of All Saints. Then in an 
enramada, which had been prepared and adorned with all the neatness 
possible, we sang the holy Mass, during which I preached to a 
number of personas-de-razon, among whom were present Don 
Raymundo Carrillo, lieutenant and commander of the royal presidio 
of Santa Barbara, and to a great multitude of neophytes who had 
come together for the function. Lastly we sang the Te Deum Laudamus 
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with the accustomed orations. May it be to the greater honor and 
glory of God, the exaltation of His Most Holy Name, and for the 
welfare of souls. 

The first missionaries assigned by me on the authority of our holy 
College were the Rev. Fathers, Fr. José Antonio Calzada and Fr. 
José Romualdo Gutiérrez. 

This book consists of 297 folios for use and numbered, not counting 
the first and the last which remain blank. In testimony whereof I 
sign it. 


5 Spiritual Statistics (1804-1850) 


THE accomplishments wrought for God by the friars at Santa Inés 
Mission are indeed impressive when broken down statistically. The figures 
are gleaned from the Register Books. 
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6. Response to Interrogatorio (1814) 


On March 8, 1814, the two resident friars at Santa Inés, Estevan Tapis 
(c. 1756-1825) and Francisco Xavier de Uria (1769-1815) responded 
to the detailed questionnaire submitted by Spanish officialdom as follows : 


1. THE POPULATION of this Mission is divided into Europeans, who 
are the missionaries, Indians, and gente-de-razon. By the latter term 
are understood all who are not Indians, and these reduce themselves 
to one corporal and five leather-jacket soldiers (the first and four 
soldiers are married,) who compose the guard of this Mission; and 
six families who reside in a ranch distant a little more than three 
leagues from this Mission. Among them all there are no blacks 
whatever, but they are as to color mixed, and others of white color. 
All regard themselves as Americans. Most of them have been born 
in this province, their parents having come here from Baja California 
and from Sonora. 

2. The Indians of this Mission are natives of the surrounding 
rancherias, children of pagan parents, with the exception of those born 
in the Mission during the nine years since its founding. 

3. The language generally spoken is the native one of the country; 
but some understand and speak Spanish. 

4. Commonly the husbands love their wives, when both are 
young, and if the wives are of use; but when they are ill, especially 
with habitual illness, and they have no children, they love them little. 
When reaching a certain age, about forty years, they love and assist 
their wives, be they ill or be they well. The mothers have particular 
love for their children, the fathers not so much. One and the other 
give the children very little education; and it can be said that they 
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receive it only in spiritual as well as temporal things, from the RR. 
FF. Missionaries, who apply them, when the children are found to 
be at suitable age, to duties of tilling the soil, to carpenter work, to 
shoemaking, to masonry or bricklaying, to weaving, and to other 
mechanical arts necessary in the Mission. 

5. There has not been observed in these Indians any disposition 
for complaining, nor for hatred against the Europeans and Americans, 
whom alone they know by the term of gente-de-razon, and for whom 
they have more inclination and affection than aversion. 

6. For the last four months boys have been selected to learn to 
read Castilian, and they offer hopes that they will not delay to read 
to perfection. This may lead to understanding and speaking Castilian. 
Generally it was not spoken, nor understood by the neophytes because 
they have come from paganism, most of them adults, and among them 
many at a very advanced age. 

7. The virtues found among them are enduring and suffering 
hardships, infirmities, and adversities, humility, obedience, and sub- 
mission. In both sexes are charity and compassion; but few are 
generous, perhaps for lack of means to manifest generosity. 

8. Inasmuch as most of these neophytes have been raised amidst 
the superstitions of paganism, there are some, especially old men and 
old women, who as yet are not undeceived about them. When the 
rancherias were inhabited by pagans, there were seen in various places 
bunches of feathers or plumes, fastened upon a pole, which could be 
called their places of worship. There they would cast seeds and beads 
in order to secure harvests of acorns and of other seeds which the soil 
produces naturally, and these constituted their daily nourishment. 
These and other similar cults would be directed to an invisible being, 
which they pictured to themselves with ridiculous notions as the 
author of the rains, of the seeds and fruits, and of health, and of good 
luck in fishing, in the chase, etc. Since all these people have been 
baptized those bunches of plumes have disappeared; some are 
encountered in the country outside or in the mountains. Their 
devotees are careful to do in secret what they formerly did in public. 

g. The native language of the neophytes of this Mission has a 
catechism of the Christian Doctrine without the approbation of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop, and it is in use every day, alternating with the one 
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in the Castilian language. 

10. Noinclination towards idolatry is observed in these neophytes. 

11. These Indians, the men before they were baptized, went about 
entirely naked; the women with less indecency. They lived without 
king and without law. They maintained themselves with acorns, seeds, 
and herbs, which the land produces of itself. They knew no other 
labor than that of the dance, play, and one or another hunting deer, 
rabbits, squirrels, ducks, etc., and that of fishing if he were a playano— 
lived on the ocean shore. In gathering their fruits and similar wild 
seeds, they were continually in danger of being attacked by the bears 
and bitten by snakes. Now they go dressed with decency without 
distinction of the sexes, or ages. They are subject to God, and to the 
sovereign through the governors and missionaries, who represent 
Him. They now subsist on wheat, corn, peas, beef, free from the 
perils in which they saw themselves before; and they work respectively 
in the shops and at whatever is to be done at the Mission in which 
they are occupied; and this is the advantage which results from having 
become Christians. 

12. At this Mission the neophytes do not celebrate compacts nor 
stipulations for their matrimonial contracts, nor do the candidates 
offer any service to the parents of the bride. When any one desires to 
marry he presents himself to the missionary Father, pointing out the 
person with whom he seeks to contract marriage. The missionary 
ascertains whether the marriage is agreeable to the parents of both 
parties. When these and their parents consent, and no canonical 
impediment results from the investigation, they marry with all the 
formalities of the Church. 

13. Generally the curative method employed in their illness. 
consists in the deception which the sick undergo, whose authors are 
some Indians who in the pagan state were regarded as healers. These 
make the sick believe that their illness is caused by some feather, claw 
of a leopard, a chip, hairs, etc., which they have in the body. The 
patient, desirous of obtaining health, pays such frauds well, who with 
their arts and crafts pretend to extract the feather, etc., from the body, 
but in reality from their own hand. So the patient keeps his illness, 
but not his abaldrios and other things which are given to the healer 
in payment for the mentira—the deception. Other healers have the 
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method of extracting blood from the patient without any incision in 
the body. So the sick ignorantly believe, as the blood comes from the 
mouth of the same healer, who keeps in it a sore or wound; and when 
there is occasion to suck blood (so they call this cure) he takes into 
his mouth warm water, and pretending to suck or extract blood from 
the body of the patient, he takes it from his own mouth, mixed with 
water. ‘This remedy is a cura lo todo—cure-all, leaving always the 
sickness as it was, as must be supposed. From this it must be inferred 
that these neophytes have little or no knowledge of the curative powers 
of the plants, roots, etc. The only relief which they have in their 
afflictions comes to them from the missionary Fathers, who, when 
they recognize the infirmity, apply those remedies which they judge 
could be useful and not harmful to them. The Indians make no use of 
hot water baths, because there is none at the Mission noi in its 
proximity. 

14. The seasons of the year these Indians know and distinguish 
from the cold and rains of the winter, from the heat of the summer, 
from the first wild seeds that appear in the spring, and from the 
acorns of live-oak and the oak which are in season in the fall, and by 
other wild seeds and fruits which occur at various periods of the year. 
They never had nor used a calendar. 

15. The meals they take in a day, are three regularly: in the 
morning before going out to work, at noon, and at evening. The 
dishes which they prepare are from wheat, corn, peas, beef, seasoned 
according to taste, without forgetting their ancient foods of acorns, 
herbs, wild seeds, when they are in season or occasion offers. Inasmuch 
as the harvests of the said grains have been abundant in these last 
years, there is no account kept of what they consume. Every family 
receives from the common storeroom in the presence of some alcalde 
or regidor, wheat, corn, or peas in the quantity which it requires; and 
for a little more than 600 persons, old and young, which the Mission 
counts, there are slaughtered sixteen large and selected head of cattle 
every week. 

16. These neophytes do not use fermented drinks; but they use 
a confection of wild tobacco and lime, which when it is chewed 
strengthens them, as they say; but if they go to excess it intoxicates 
them, as happened with some. 
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17. These neophytes have not worshipped either the sun or the 
moon. 

18. These Indians possess no knowledge whatever of their primi- 
tive ancestors; nor likewise any information or tradition from which 
part or from which direction their ancestors came to settle here. 

1g. At their burials they employ no other ceremonial than that of 
the Church; and the whole mourning at the death of a neophyte is 
reduced to the wailing of the relatives in the house where one died 
or in his own house. 

20. In the few transactions which the neophytes have it seems 
they are faithful enough. Only at their games, innocent in themselves, 
are some who let not the occasion pass which presents itself to cheat 
their opponent. 

21. Likewise they do not overlook the occasion to tell lies, if with 
the lie they can exculpate themselves of a fault or guilt of which they 
are accused; but when convicted they confess the truth. 

22. Among these neophytes rarely one has any money. Seeds they 
all have equally in common and sufficiently; therefore there is little 
lending among them. Beads or abalorios is the money that circulates 
among these people, and of these they lend here and there without 
profit, and without more agreement than that it be returned in kind. 

23. In planting grain no contracts whatever are made. They are 
done in common by direction of the missionary Fathers on the land 
of the Mission. For common consumption the rations of wheat, corn, 
or peas, are distributed weekly to the families. 

24. ‘These Indians are not inclined to anger much less to cruelty; 
nor do they among themselves employ any chastisements. The native 
parents themselves are incapable of chastising their sons, though these 
may have deserved it very much. In the matter of punishment, when 
there is necessity for inflicting it, they are subject to the missionary 
Fathers, provided the transgression be not a capital crime. If it be, 
officers of the sovereign apply the punishment. 

25. ‘These Indians in their pagan state never immolated human 
victims to their gods, nor have they any inclination for such horrible 
sacrifices. In the burials of their bodies they observe no particular 
ceremonial, as was said before; nor do they place food for them, nor 
do they burn them. 
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26. In this Mission there is no Indian who calls himself rich; but 
all may call themselves well-to-do, for all have what is sufficient for 
corporal subsistence by means of moderate labor to which the able- 
bodied and well apply themselves, as well for themselves as for the 
aged, the infants and the sick. 

27. In this Mission there are no Indian caciques and governors; 
nor is there more distinction among them than of alcaldes, and 
regidores whom they elect annually, and they are subject in political 
and economical matters to the missionary Fathers, and in criminal 
affairs to the government of the province. 

28. ‘The whole personal service of these Indians amounts to 
preparing, by the Indian who is cook, the meals for the missionary 
Fathers; to aiding them in the functions of the Church by some boys 
and in the administration of the Sacraments; these also serve in the 
house doing the little that is necessary and whatever turns up. Once 
in a while a female Indian is occupied in washing the tunic and other 
clothing which a Franciscan missionary may wear, and also what 
belongs to the Church. All these who would otherwise work for the 
Indian community, offer some service to the missionary Fathers; but 
the missionaries give their whole service to all, not only in spiritual 
things, but also in temporal matters. The one and the other gives it 
cheerfully—the Indians because they are dispensed from heavier 
work and daily eat the same food which the missionary Fathers eat; 
and the Fathers because they know it is their duty, and in accomplish- 
ing it they have a well-founded hope of an eternal recompense. 

29. In their pagan state these Indians neither knew nor used any 
other musical instruments than a wooden tube which resembled the 
flute, open at both ends, and produced a buzzing sound disagreeable 
to the ear; also a whistle of the bone of a bird. In the songs which 
they possessed in their language, that is to say, in which they articu- 
lated some kind of words in their idiom, and which they used at their 
dances, there was nothing particular save the evenness of the chant, 
although there were many who chanted at the same time. They no 
longer hear such chants nor instruments, but in their place are heard 
devout songs and harmonized instruments. The violin, the baja de 
violon, the violin (instruments made by the neophytes themselves, as 
also the tambora), the sweet German flute, the trompa, the bandola, 
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are those they know and use in the functions of the Church. They are 
fond of music, and they learn easily by memory the sonatas which 
they hear, or which are taught them. 

30. These Indians have not had any man distinguished for letters 
or arms. 

31. When they were pagans they had no idea of eternity, of 
reward, of punishment, of final judgment, heaven, purgatory, and 
hell. Now that they are Christians they have a knowledge of every- 
thing Religion teaches them. 

32. The neophytes here go about decently clad. The men wear 
the woolen shirt or over-all with sleeves. It reaches down below the 
thigh. They also wear the sapeta or taparabo—or breechcloth. In 
Sonora this is a piece of cloth with which the Indians cover their loins 
all around. It is of cotton or wool about a yard and a half long and 
something more than half a yard wide. It measures less long and less 
wide for boys. In addition, they wear the blanket. The women wear 
the chemise, the petticoat of wool and the blanket. All this wearing 
apparel is made in the weaving rooms of the Mission by the neophytes 
selected for this kind of manufacture. 


f Lay Participation at Old Mission (1814) 


THE following description of how the Indians were taught to sing at divine 
services 1s taken from Francis ]. Weber, Readings in California Catholic 
History (Newhall, 1967), pp. 19-20. 


‘THE SINGERS were men who had been chosen in their boyhood, and 
carefully trained for their good voices. Of course, they were taught 
reading and writing. 

They would sing the Gregorian Chant in the choir loft or gallery 
in the rear of the church. Access to it was through a little room on the 
ground floor next to the church facing the inner court or patio. ... 
During the few years when the seminary existed at the mission, 
1844-1850, the seminarians recited the Divine Office with the Fathers 
in this gallery. 

The Indian singers would sing the Introztus and all other portions 
of the High Mass as found in the Graduals or large music sheets and 
books having the parts in square notes. Vespers were also sung from 
the Vesperale. Even much later, when but few of the singers survived, 
whenever there would be a High Mass the Gregorian or Plain Chant 
was sung. 

Instrumental music was played by the band, not as accompaniment, 
but when the singing terminated in places. Violin, violoncello, base- 
violo, and even a triangle constituted the musical outfit. 

The chief singers at Mission Santa Inés were Louis Anasoyu as 
bass, and Venancio Lamlawinat as contralto. 

During Holy Week all the singing and the ceremonies were 
observed. The Mandatum, during which the officiating priest would, 
in the sanctuary, wash the feet of some old Indian men, was carried 
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out musically by the Indian choir. A violin would indicate the right 
tone or note. Everything was practiced with the missionary beforehand. 

The first Indians of the Mission were such as had belonged to 
Mission Santa Barbara, but were natives of the Santa Inés district. 
When the mission was started, those who wished could leave Santa 
Barbara Mission and join Santa Inés. It was a great help to the friars, 
because these neophytes would introduce the customs they had 
learned at the older mission. In matters musical, they followed the 
older Mission choir. They were especially enthusiastic about Fray 
Fermin Francisco de Lasuén, the Superior of all the Missions, who 
would stay at Santa Barbara at times. He must have been a great 
musician in church music, for the neophytes at Santa Inés many 
years later would again mention “Dehunto Padre Lashuén’’ as authority 
on anything concerning their singing. 

On great feasts, and also on Sundays, the rosary would be recited 
in the evening. The choir would sing in Spanish or Latin the Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, the Gloria Patri, and the mystery, whereupon the 
missionary or later the secular priests would recite in Spanish the 
Hail Mary ten times with the people. A litany would also be recited 
or sung. 

The Viene El Alba would be sung after the prayers at daybreak, as 
the name implies—‘“The Dawn is coming.” The alcalde would go 
around the village and call out: A Misa! A Misa! In this way also 
other services were announced. 

Thus the Indians during the Mission period had happy times. It 
was a pity that they were not allowed to continue to live in that 
manner always. They had to yield to white greed. Satan himself must 
have envied the neophytes. 


8. Biographical Data (1816) 


On May 6, 1816, Fray Juan Buenaventura Bestard, Commissary 
General of the Indies, wrote to the missionaries in California, asking for 
a biographical resume on the various friars. This response from Santa 
Inés ts taken from Maynard J. Geiger, O.F.M., “Biographical Data of 
the Missionaries of San Fernando College Serving the California Mission 
in 1817 and 1820,” California Historical Society Quarterly XLVI 
(June, 1969), 125-126. 


ITs MINISTERS are Fray Francisco Xavier de Uria and ‘Fray Francisco 
Roman Fernandez de Ulibarri. 

Fray Francisco Xavier de Uria de la Concepcion is forty-seven 
years and two months old. He is a native of the town of Ayzarna in 
the civil jurisdiction of the town of Cestona in the Province of 
Guipuzcoa. He received the holy habit on June 13, 1789, in the 
Convent of Jesus in the city of San Sebastian, a house of recollection 
in the holy Province of Cantabria. He embarked at Cadiz on May 8, 
1796, destined for the Apostolic College of San Fernando de México 
and from there he was sent to these missions on December 14, 1796. 
He labored in them with zeal until he retired to the said college in 
1805 as is clear from the document permitting him to retire given for 
that purpose by the Father President who was then governing the 
missions. After two years he returned to cultivate this same vineyard 
at Santa Inés Virgin and Martyr, to which his superior assigned him, 
not counting the few months he was at Santa Cruz which has received 
plentiful benefits from his evangzlical labors, industry and hard work. 
Becoming worn out in the ministry, he now has permission to return 
to the college since I have not believed it proper to force him to stay 
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any longer. Thus he is only awaiting a ship to take him at the first 
opportunity to the port of San Blas or Acapulco. 

[Mariano Payeras:] His merit is distinguished because of the great 
skill and effectiveness he shows in this ministry, nor is his aptitude 
limited to this since he would be effective also among the faithful and 
could serve in some commission or employment given him within 
the cloister. 

Fray Francisco Roman Fernandez de Ulibarri is forty-four years 
and four months old. He was born at Ali, a town in the jurisdiction 
of the city of Vitoria in the Diocese of Calahorra. He received the 
habit of Our Seraphic Order, as he recalls about the middle of April, 
1794, in the great Convent of the said city of Vitoria. (He says that 
he does not have with him the formal document of his reception.) 
Wherefore, he belongs to the Province of Cantabria. He left for the 
Apostolic College of San Fernando de México in 1803 and arrived 
there on September g of the same year. He remained there for five 
years and some months but almost always with little health and 
without being able to assist with regularity at the acts of the com- 
munity. He determined nevertheless with the permission of his 
superiors to come to these missions of Upper California where by the 
favor of the Lord he has enjoyed good health and strength of body. 
He has served successively at Missions San Juan Bautista and Santa 
Inés showing at both places a Christian zeal accompanied by religious 
tenacity. 

[Payeras:] Considering everything his merit is only regular, his 
aptitude the same which is for the ministry of the faithful and pagans 
and perhaps he is fit for one or other employment [within the cloister]. 


9. Crucifix Described (1824) 


In his book on The Treasures of Mission Santa Inés (Fresno, 1956), 
Kurt Baer describes the polychrome crucifix brought to the Old Mission 
in 1824. 


THIS SMALL crucifix is an excellent example of the intensity of 
religious feeling in Mexico during the 18th Century. The rather 
gruelling realism, the extreme insistence on harrowing details of 
suffering, are all typical. It was patterned after the Spanish type-style 
set by Gregorio Hernandez. 

The Corpus is beautifully carved and finished. In place of a full loin 
cloth, a small strip of folded garment held up by a double cord 
crossing the thighs has been used. It is more classical than theological 
in feeling and sophisticated despite the painted details of blood and 
the deep bruises. ‘The figure, tall and slender, is, save for the dispro- 
portionately heavy head of hair, that of an athlete in the prime of life. 

The body color is greenish-ivory, reminiscent of the figures by 
El Greco, with the blood streams and drops in varying intensities of 
red. The exposed ribs are actual pieces of bone set in the back and 
painted. The entire back area has been stained red to give the 
appearance of bloodiness. The Corpus is affixed to a fine cross of 
rusticated wood stained black; on the top is a small brass finial. The 
cross is set in a painted wooden base 6% inches high. 


1O.. Revolt of the Indians (1825) 


On February 5,1825, Fray Baldomero Lopez, Guardian of the Apostolic 
College of San Fernando, reported to the Minister of Relations how the 
discontent of neophytes at Santa Inés Mission triggered their subsequent 
uprising. 


IT May BE said with truth, that the Missions alone, or the labor of the: 
downhearted neophytes, have sustained the troops since 1810. The 
Indians complain bitterly that they are toiling so that the soldiers may 
eat, and that they receive nothing for their toil and labor. This. 
discontent, despite every means and ways which the missionaries. 
employ to lighten the burdens, it very likely was that resulted in the 
revolt of the Indians of the Missions of Santa Barbara, Purisima, and. 
Santa Inés. In one they burnt even the granaries with the grain; the 
other two have been plundered, and the missionaries were unable to. 
prevent it. There have been various deaths in the one and the other: 
party owing to the resistance which the Indians made to the troops. 
who hastened to the relief of the Mission, and finally the Indians fled 
to the regions of the pagans, the Tulares, about forty leagues distant. 
The Fr. Presidente of the Missions then took a hand in the trouble. 
With sweetness and gentleness, and armed with a general amnesty, 
he succeeded in persuading the majority, and brought them back with 
him to their respective Missions. However, the bad example given,, 
the same Indians may repeat their designs, and, what God may 
forbid, the revolt may become general, and so the province will be 
ruined; for, if the Indians flee to the pagans, all will perish, troops. 
and settlers, because if the soldier must eat, he must have it from the 
labor of the Indian, inasmuch as the settlers for shame are so lazy 
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and shiftless at work, that they too will not have anything to eat if the 
Indian does not work. 

The revolt was not against the missionaries; on the contrary, the 
revolting Indians wanted to have the Fathers go along with them, and 
told them that they would care for them. The revolt came about 
because they were made to work in order to maintain the troops, and 
nothing was given them in payment, as they said. To this was added, 
to the increased disgust of the Indians, the extraordinary contribu- 
tions imposed by the assembly of the province, which the Missions, 
which is the same as the Indians, have to pay in cash, and everything 
else they had to pay in kind. In every way, Sefior, those unhappy 
neophytes are harassed, and they have no other choice than to appeal 
through me to the protection of the Most Excellent President of the 
Federation. I supplicate Your Excellency with the most respectful 
submission to deign to consider my reflections and supplications, in 
order that, your compassionate heart having been moved in favor of 
the poor Indians, steps may be taken that the procurator be granted 
the payment of some of the drafts, that relief may be sent to the 
neophytes, at least some goods of prime necessity; for without such 
aid it is impossible for the procurator to secure the goods since he 
has not wherewith to pay for them. This would most probably result 
in the good effect of decreasing somewhat the discontent. 


ll. Mercantilistic Reminiscences (1829) 


ALFRED ROBINSON (1807-1895) first visited Santa Inés Mission in 
1829. His recollections of the nineteenth of the missionary outposts along El 
Camino Real are taken from Life in California (Oakland, 1947), p. 3I. 


HERE COMMENCES the Cuesta or pass across the mountains. It is a 
winding road, in many places only of sufficient width for one animal 
to pass, and almost blocked up with loose stones. From the level 
summit to which we slowly ascended, we had on one side an extensive 
view of the shore from Point Conception to Santa Barbara, comprising 
more than sixty miles of sea-coast, and on the other a fine open country 
covered with woods and abounding in excellent pasturage. Here we 
rested a few moments to give our animals breath, and then commenced 
our gradual descent. This we found even more tedious, and often- 
times, from the immense numbers of worn rocks and loose stones, 
more dangerous than had been our ascent. We accomplished the task, 
however, and soon beheld, upon a distant elevation, the Mission of 
Santa Ynés. The fording of a river and a short gallop soon brought us 
to its door. 

This Mission, founded in 1797, was governed by Father Blas 
Ordas, who received us with the accustomed cordiality of his hospit- 
able order. ‘The building we found much like that of Santa Barbara, 
differing only in the appearance of the church and the cleanliness of 
its apartments. In front was a large brick enclosure where the females 
bathed and washed; to the right the gardens, filled with choice fruit 
trees, and on the left a few clusters of Indian huts and tiled houses. 
The storehouses were well stocked with grain, and the domesticated 
cattle numbered nearly nine thousand. 


2. French Diplomat Visits (1842) 


In April, 1842, Eugene Duflot de Mofras (1810-1884) visited the Old 
Misston. Hts subsequent reflections, often exaggerated numerically, are here 
taken from Exploration de Territoire du |’Oregon, des Californies 
(Paris, 1844), I, 320 and II, 377-378. 


Tue Mission of Santa Inés lies twelve leagues northwest from the 
Mission of Santa Barbara, eight leagues from the Mission of Purisima 
Concepcion, and fifteen leagues south of Mission San Luis Obispo. 
After one has clambered to the ridge of the szerra, one’s eye surveys 
the east slope, and sees below, towards the center of an extensive 
prairie, the Mission. It is sheltered from the winds that blow from the 
sea and from such as blow from the northeast by two parallel ranges. 
The low flats are irrigated and very productive; the rising grounds are 
crowned by stately standing timber. Owing to its favorable location, 
this Mission reached a high degree of wealth during the thirty years 
from its founding; for in 1834 it had 1,300 Indians, 14,000 head of 
cattle, 1,200 horses, and 12,000 sheep, and harvested 3,500 fanégas 
of grain. At the present time owing to the care of the Spanish Father, 
Fr. Juan Moreno, and his associate, Fr. José Jimeno, the Mission 
succeeded in keeping 10,000 head of cattle, 500 horses, and 4,000 
sheep; but there are in the vicinity no more than 250 Indians. In all 
California, this Mission is at present the one best provided with 
horned cattle; but it is to be feared that the government and its agents 
may soon cause this last trace of wealth to disappear. 


13. California’s Proto Seminary (1844) 


Tuis essay outlining the history of Bishop Francisco Garcia Diego y 
Moreno’s training center for priestly candidates 1s taken from Francis J. 
Weber, California’s Catholic Heritage (Los Angeles, 1974) ,pp. 184-186. 


IN view of the paucity of funds and personnel available, it was a 
courageous decision, on the part of Bishop Francisco Garcia Diego y 
Moreno, to establish a diocesan seminary for the Diocese of Both 
Californias in the 1840s. Indeed, that institution can be looked upon 
as the prelate’s greatest contribution to the Church of California. 

Shortly after taking up his episcopal residence at Mission Santa 
Barbara, in 1842, the bishop inaugurated formal classes for his 
handful of seminarians in the rear apartments off the corridor facing 
the patio. The embryonic institution functioned for almost two years 
until the number of students and lack of facilities necessitated more 
commodious quarters. 

Early in 1844, Bishop Garcia Diego asked Fathers José Jimeno, 
Juan Moreno and Francisco Sanchez to petition Governor Manuel 
Micheltorena for a grant of land adjacent to Mission Santa Inés, on 
which a permanent building could be erected to house a conciliar 
seminary. The governor responded, on March 16, by allotting to the 
Diocese of Both Californias the four caiiadas of Sotonocomu, Alisguey, 
Calabaza and Aquichummo, an area of six square leagues. That 
original grant was augmented, the following September 26, by an 
additional two square leagues on the northern and western sides of 
the initial area. 

It was a generous gesture and the bishop hastened to thank the 
governor for the parcel of land, which eventually amounted to 35,499 
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acres, as well as for $500 which he personally pledged as an annual 
subsidy to offset the cost of caring for youngsters unable to pay the 
modest tuition. 

Shortly thereafter, construction began at Santa Inés under the 
‘supervision of Fathe: Jimeno. The top floor of the two-story adobe 
edifice, devoted to dormitory quarters, had a porch or balcony facing 
the front wing of the mission. On the first floor were classrooms and 
apartments for the professors. The handsome structure, with its roof 
of red tiles, was an altogether imposing and comfortable building, 
‘suited to the educational needs of the times. The extensive Bibliotheca 
Montereyensis-Angelorum Dutoeceseos, already numbering several 
hundred tomes, was located in a room near the central part of the 
old mission. 

For reasons not exactly clear, the first educational institution in 
‘what is now the State of California was erected, not on the governor’s 
wast land grant, but within the confines of Mission Santa Inés 
‘quadrangle itseif. The day of May 4, 1844, was set aside for the 
formal dedication ceremonies of California’s proto-seminary, placed 
under the protection of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Though Bishop 
‘Garcia Diego inaugurated the enterprise with practically no financial 
‘assistance, he was confident of the institution’s eventual success. He 
looked upon the seminary as the seed from which zealous and charii- 
able priests would sustain divine worship and, through their teachings 
and example, maintain the good customs of the country. 

The bishop personally composed the rules and operational pro- 
‘cedures, or constitution, whereby the seminary was to function. A 
monastic-like horartum was adopted much like that followed at the 
Apostolic College of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, at Zacatecas. 
‘Students were to study the standard theological authors then used in 
the seminaries of Mexico and then present their observations and 
problems to the various faculty members for further elucidation. 

The seminary was never really successful, at least by present-day 
standards. And yet, while only about ten of its graduates became 
priests, the institution is representative of that period between the 
‘glorious days of old when saintly and industrious friars reaped a 
harvest of souls and the modern far-flung province that developed to 
take its place. 


14. Seminary Established (1844) 


THE following document was drawn up and signed on the day the College 
of Nuestra Senora de Refugio was formally erected at Santa Inés by 
Bishop Francisco Garcia Diego :y Moreno. 


On May 4th, 1844, there being assembled in the church of Mission 
Santa Inés, Virgin and Martyr, on the morning of May 4, 1844, the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of this Diocese, Fr. Francisco Garcia Diego y 
Moreno, with the Rev. Fathers José Joaquin Jiméno, Antonio Jiméno, 
Juan Moreno, and Francisco de Jesus Sanchez, the priest, Rev. 
Miguel Gomez, and the attendants of His Lordship, the Subdeacon 
Dorotéo Ambris and Gervasio Valadéz, together with the Collegians 
José de los Santos Avila, Alejo Salmon, Agapito Cabrera, Ramon 
Gonzales, Diego Villa, and the undersigned Secretary, for the purpose 
of celebrating the solemn erection which His Lordship determined 
upon of the Conciliar Seminary of this Diocese on this day already 
named. After his Lordship had celebrated the Pontifical Mass in 
honor of the Most Holy Virgin de Refugio, he pronounced a discourse 
appropriate to the object of the celebration, and then commanded the 
undersigned to read the Constitutions which in the future are to 
govern in the Seminary. This reading having been concluded, His 
Lordship declared that, in accordance with the Holy Council of 
Trent, the Seminary of the Diocese was established, and by virtue of 
the same it could thereafter enjoy all the honors, rights, and privileges, 
which according to law are granted to the Seminaries of Catholic 
Dioceses. After this His Lordship bestowed his solemn benediction 
upon the whole people assembled in the same church for the great 
function; and, I the undersigned, by order of His Lordship, drew up 
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the present Acta, which His Lordship signed together with the rest 
of the persons already mentioned, and to which I, the undersigned 
Secretary of the Diocese, bear testimony on the same date efc., as 
above.—Fr. Francisco, Bishop of the Californias, Fr. José Joaquin 
Jimeno, Rector, Fr. Francisco de Jesus Sanchez, Vice-Rector, Fr. 
Juan Moreno, Professor of Letters, Fr. Antonio Jimeno, José Miguel 
Gomez, Priest, Doroteo Ambris, Collegian, Gervasio Valladez, 
Collegian, José de los Santos Avila, Collegian, Alejo Salmon, Collegian, 
Agapito Cabrera, Collegian, Ramon Gonzales, Collegian, Diego Villa. 


15. Artistic Impressions (1850) 


IN his journal, 'The Santa Fe Trail to California (San Francisco, 1931), 
under date of March 29, 1850, H.M.T. Powell wrote the following 
description of Santa Inés Mission. 


FROM THE top of which we saw the Mission of Santa Ynéz . . . Service 
was performing in the church which was filled with Indians chiefly. 
There were also a great many Indians lounging about; most of them 
very well dressed. I did not go into the Church but took a sketch... 
there are a great many large water tanks around the Mission. It has 
been a place of some importance. I should think. . . . The Indians in 


their best dresses were streaming in from all points, it being Good 
Friday. 


16. Fernandito at Santa Inés (1850s) 


Tuis essay about Fernandito Cardenas is taken from the unpublished 
writings of Francis J]. Weber. 


MucuH OF THE early history of the Franciscan missions, as well as the 
customs of the aboriginal population, has come from the lips of the 
old Christianized Indians, the hzjos de la misién. One such person was 
Fernandito of Santa Inés. 

Fernandito was not a California Indian, save by adoption, but a 
native, of Latin America. Born of an Ecuadorian father and a Peruvian 
mother, he was brought to Santa Inés in the 1850s. By that time, the 
mission was in a declining state. A hundred or so of its Indians were 
living nearby in what was known as Zanja Cota. There Fernandito 
found a congenial home for over sixty years. 

Many of the natives with whom he associated were old enough to 
have been the mission’s first neophytes. From them Fernandito 
learned much about life as lived in early California both during the 
golden age and the tiempo del vandalismo that succeeded secularization. 
He possessed an astute mind, intellectual sanity and tenacious memory, 
all of which contributed to his value as a witness of the happenings 
of those pioneering days at Santa Inés. 

The Franciscan chronicler, Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, inter- 
viewed Fernandito several times and acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the kindly old Indian for enlightenment on several historical 
puzzles. Visitors to Solvang would find Fernandito sitting on his easy 
chair in the mission’s south corridor, enhaloed in cigarette smoke. As 
he spoke to the fascinated listeners, chewed stubs and burnt tobacco 
were scattered in all directions. 
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Fernandito never married. Once he apparently lost his heart to an 
attractive Mexican girl. He gave her $50 to buy a trousseau, where- 
upon she pocketed the money and ran off with another man. Fernandito 
was a quaint little figure, spare of body, gray bearded and featured. 
He was obviously more Latin than Indian. He spoke in a whisper, 
as if for emphasis. He tolerated no interruptions. 

In his later years, Fernandito occupied a little two room cabin of 
his own construction under the hill in front of the mission. The local 
priest allowed him to till a bit of land on which he raised corn, 
tomatoes and chili peppers. 

His innate gentility and fund of information made Fernandito a 
fascinating attraction to tourists as well as historians. Charles Francis 
Saunders once came to Santa Inés for an interview. He recounted to 
Saunders the old California lifestyle and how it was a pleasant 
adventure. Altogether lovely in his memory was the ancient country- 
side, unmarred as yet by the inroads of commercialism. In the early 
spring, he said, the landscape “looked as though covered with a 
woolen carpet woven with flowers of different shapes and colors laid 
down over the hills and valleys.” 

People were not in a hurry then and they were all friendly; there 
was plenty for everybody; every man’s house was open to visitors and 
never was there any thought of being paid for a night’s lodging. The 
tomb of the Peruvian native can be seen at Calvary Cemetery in 
Santa Barbara, sealed with a marble slab which reads: 

Fernandito Cardenas 
Died February 7, 1919 
RoE.E. 


17. An Artistic Tour (1856) 


HENRY MILLER journeyed along El Camino Real in 1856, making 
sketches for an envisioned series on the Franciscan frontier outposts. His 
brief reflections on Santa Inés are here taken from Account of a Tour 
of the California Missions (San Francisco, 1952), pp. 33-34. 


I LEFT EARLY in the morning en route to the Mission “Santa Ynéz”’ 
which is distant from the Mission ‘“‘La Purissima’’ about 7 leguas in 
a southerly direction. Passing through a hilly country, well timbered, 
with the river to my right, I arrived at that Mission. It is built on the 
edge of a table land. The Church, which has a belfry with two bells 
in it, is in a good condition together with the adjoining house; the 
rest is a great heap of ruins. The walls of some of the buildings are of 
an enormous thickness, built of adobe. There is a school established 
here, called a college, with the priest, an Old Spaniard, presiding. 
I had some conversation with him and with the schoolmaster, an old 
Irishman, who was dressed in ragged clothes, horribly dirty. I counted 
9 or 10 boys as dirty and ragged as their preceptor, who are most 
part children of families residing in Santa Barbara. Being noon, the 
priest invited me to dinner, which I accepted. ‘There was a long table 
set, at which we placed ourselves, the schoolmaster, the boys and 
myself, with the priest at the head of it. After an extraordinarily 
long-winded blessing had been said by the priest, in the drawling 
tone peculiar to the Spanish clergy, we commenced our dinner, which 
would certainly not have tempted a gourmand, there being a striking 
contrast between the reported good living of the ancient missionaries. 
Garlic had the predominance in all the dishes, which were principally 
composed of beef, pulled to shreds, very tough, boiled with biscuit. 
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The best teeth in the world would have been unable to masticate such 
a stuff. Of the spiritual welfare of the boys, this was undoubtedly 
better taken care for while we were eating, one of them was standing 
near the priest, reading in aloud voice a sermon to our edification ; 
the poor boy, with the hunger staring out of his sickly face, with the 
steam of the viands under his nose, wishing this unnatural employ- 
ment undoubtedly to the d—I. 


18. A Depressing Account (1861) 


IN a letter written on April 7, 1861, William H. Brewer (1828-1910) 
gave an interesting account of Santa Inés Mission. The following is 
taken from Up and Down California in 1860-1864 (London, 1930), 


pp. 76-77. 


On SunpDay morning [Rafael] Guirado and I rode to the Mission. 
Here was quite a town in former times, but like the rest of the missions, 
it is in ruins now. A large, old church stands, but there were scarcely 
more than a dozen persons—two or three Californians, and a few 
groups of Indians—kneeling in the vast church. It looked desolate 
and lonely. The church was highly painted, pictures hung on the 
walls, but all was dilapidated. The bells were ° of sweet tone—we 
could hear them at our camp. 

Alongside of the church is a college, which once had a hundred or 
more students. It now has but eleven, three of whom are Guirado’s 
brothers. The place is in complete ruins. Not over half a dozen houses 
are inhabited, the rest going to ruin. Some are roofless, and the adobe 
walls are crumbling with every rain . . . the old threshing floor broken 
in—all in decay. Long lines of water courses, sanchas or small 
aqueducts, some of them miles in length, laid in stone and cement, to 
supply the town and irrigate the fields, are now dry and broken. The 
vineyards are all gone, now dry pastures and the olive and pear trees 
are dead. No town is growing in its stead. A fine cement reservoir and 
a mill alongside are in ruins. It is the same story that I have written 
before of other missions. 

Here, in this county is a great field for missionary labor—not a 
single Protestant church or congregation in the county, not even a 
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mission station, the prestige of the Roman church failing, the padres’ 
power lost, a race growing up more wicked, desperate, immoral than 
any gone before. The religious destitution and moral status of the 
county is not easy to describe. It is the most Spanish, or Mexican in 
its character and inhabitants of all counties in the United States. 


19. Patent from the President (1862) 


AFTER considerable study and numerous public hearings, the United 
States Land Commission declared the sale of Santa Inés Mission by 
Governor Pio Pico illegal. The missions lands were surveyed and a patent 
was issued under the signature of President Abraham Lincoln on May 
23, 1862. The document, including the survey, reads as follows : 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come. Greeting : 

Whereas it appears from a duly authenticated transcript filed in the 
‘General Land Office of the United States that pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act of Congress approved the third day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one entitled ‘‘An Act to ascertain 
and settle the Private Land Claims in the State of California,” Joseph 
Sadoc Alemany, Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Monterey, 
in the State of California, as claimant, filed his petition on the 19th 
day of February, 1853, with the Commissioners to ascertain and settle 
the Private Land Claims in the State of California, sitting as a Board 
in the City of San Francisco, in which petition he claimed the 
confirmation to him and his successors of the title to certain Church 
property in California, “to be held by him and them in trust for the 
religious purposes and uses to which the same have been respectively 
appropriated,” said property consisting of “church edifices, houses for 
the use of the clergy and those employed in the service of the church, 
church yards, burial grounds, gardens, orchards and vineyards with 
the necessary buildings thereon and appurtenances,” the same having 
been recognized as the property of said Church by the laws of Mexico 
in force at the time of the cession of California to the United States, 
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and whereas the Board of Land Commissioners aforesaid on the 18th: 
day of December, 1855, rendered a decree of confirmation in favor 
of the petitioner for certain lands described therein to be held “‘in the 
capacity and for the uses set forth in his petition” the lands at the 
Mission of Santa Inés, being described in said decree as follows: The 
Church and the buildings adjoining thereto, erected in the form of a. 
quadrangle, and constituting the Church and Mission buildings of the 
ancient Mission of Santa Inés, situated in Santa Barbara County, 
together with the land on which the same are erected, and the 
curtilage and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and the cemetery 
as the same is enclosed with its adobe walls, and which adjoin the: 
Church. 

Also a tract of land situated in an easterly direction from said. 
quadrangle at the distance of about eight chains therefrom, known as. 
the Mission Garden, and long occupied by the priests of said Mission 
with the boundaries as the same is enclosed by fence, and the same 
as delineated on Map numbered 8 in the Atlas before-mentioned, and. 
there denominated “Orchard and Garden.” 

And whereas it further appears from a certified transcript filed in. 
the General Land Office, that an appeal from said decree or decision. 
of the Commissioners having been taken on behalf of the United 
States to the District Court of the United States for the Southern. 
District of California, and it being shown to the Court that it was not 
the intention of the United States to prosecute further said appeal 
the said District Court on the 15th of March, 1858, at the regular: 
term “ordered that said appeal be dismissed and said appellee have 
leave to proceed under the decree of the said Land Commissioners in 
his favor as a final decree. And whereas, under the 23rd Section of 
the said Act of March 3rd, 1851, there have been presented to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office a plat and certificate of the 
survey of the tract of land confirmed as aforesaid, authenticated on. 
the 23rd day of October, 1861, by the signature of the Surveyor 
General of the Public Lands in California, which plat and certificate: 
are in the words and figures following, to wit: 


U. S. Surveyor General’s Office, 
San Francisco, California. 


- 
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Under and by virtue of the provisions of the 13th section of the 
Act of Congress of the 3d of March, 1851, entitled “An Act to 
ascertain and settle Private Land Claims in the State of California,” 
and of the rath section of the Act of Congress approved on the 31st 
of August, 1852, entitled “An Act making Appropriation for the Civil 
and Diplomatic expenses of the Government for the year ending the 
30th of June, 1853, and for other purposes,” and in consequence of 
the annexed copy of a certificate of the United States District Court 
for the southern District of California having been filed in this Office, 
whereby it appears that the Attorney General of the United States 
having given notice that it was not the intention of the United States 
to prosecute the appeal from the decision of the United States Board 
of Land Commissioners, said decision having confirmed the title and 
claim of Joseph Sadoc Alemany, Bishop, etc., to the tract of land 
designated as the Church and the Mission buildings of the ancient 
Mission of Santa Inés,”’ the said appeal has been vacated, and thereby 
the said decision in favour of the said Joseph S. Alemany, has become 
final. The said tract has been surveyed in conformity with the grant 
thereof, and the said decision, and I do hereby certify the annexed 
map to be a true and accurate plat of the said tract of land as appears 
by the field notes of the survey thereof made by J. E. Terrell, Deputy 
Surveyor, in the month of October, 1860, under the directions of this 
office, which having been examined and approved, are now on file 
therein. And I do further certify that, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act of Congress approved on the 14th day of June, 1860, 
entitled An Act to define and regulate the jurisdiction of the District 
Court of the United States in California in regard to the survey and 
location of confirmed private land claims,” I have caused to be 
published once a week for four weeks successively in two newspapers, 
to wit: The Santa Barbara Gazette, published in the County of Santa 
Barbara, being the newspaper published nearest to where the said 
claim is located, the first publication being on the 26th day of 
September, 1861, and the last on the 17th day of October, 1861. Also 
in the Southern News, a newspaper published in the City and County 
of Los Angeles, the first publication being on the 6th day of Septem- 
ber, 1861, and the last on the 27th day of September, 1861, a notice 
that the said claim had been surveyed and a plat made thereof and 
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approved by me. And I do further certify that the said approved plat 
of survey was retained in this office during all of said four weeks and 
until the expiration thereof subject to inspection. And I do further 
certify that no order for the return thereof to the United States 
District Court has been served upon me. And I do further certify 
that under and by virtue of the said confirmation, survey, decree, and 
publication, the said Joseph S. Alemany, Bishop, etc., is entitled to a 
patent from the United States upon the presentation thereof to the 
General Land Office for the said tract of Land, the same being 
bounded and described as follows, to wit: 

Tract of land designated as the Church and Mission buildings 
and tract No. 1, on the map. Beginning at the ruins at the north east 
corner of said tract. 

Thence, according to the true meridian, the variation of the 
magnetic needle being fourteen degrees ten minutes east, north 
seventy-four degrees west, at forty-four links enters corral and leaves 
ruins, two chains and ninety-three links to the north-west corner of 
corral, Station. 

Thence south, sixteen degrees west, at one chain and eighty-nine 
links leaves corral and enters cemetery, two chains and sixty-nine 
links to the corner of Church wall, Station. 

Thence along wall of corral, north seventy-four degrees west, two 
chains and seventy-seven links to the corner of the wall, Station. 

Thence south sixteen degrees west, five chains and thirty links to 
the south west corner of the wall, Station. 

Thence south, seventy-four degrees east, five chains and thirty 
links to the south east corner of corral wall, thence along portico five 
chains and fifty-four links to the corner of the same, Station. 

Thence north, sixteen degrees east, along portico to the north east 
corner of the same, Station. 

Thence north seventy-four degrees west, along portico twenty-four 
links to the south east corner of the Church, Station. 

Thence north, sixteen degrees east, at sixty links leaves corner of 
Church and enters cemetery, one chain to the center of the cemetery, 
and the south west corner of the ruins, Station. 

Thence, south seventy-four degrees east, thirty-nine links to the 
south east corner of the ruins, Station, and 


- 
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Thence north sixteen degrees east, two chains and thirty links to 
the point of beginning. Containing three acres and seventy-one 
hundredths of an acre, and being designated upon the plats of the 
public surveys, as Lot number thirty-eight, Township Six North 
Range thirty-one west of the San Bernardino Meridian. 

This tract is connected with the lines of the public surveys as 
follows, to wit: Beginning at corner number one of said tract and 
running thence south twelve degrees forty-five minutes west, ninety- 
four links to Station. 

Thence north fifty-five degrees thirty minutes east, fifty-three 
chains to an Indian Rancherza, and enters a creek, seventy-five chains 
to a stone dam across creek, thence along creek at eighty-five chains 
leave said creek which is forty links wide at this place, course south 
west, at one hundred and twenty-six chains leaves valley, one hundred 
and fifty-six chains to Station. 

Thence north thirty-six degrees thirty minutes west, at eleven 
chains enters valley, twenty chains to Station. 

Thence north five degrees fifteen minutes west, at five chains leaves 
valley sixty-five chains to Station. 

Thence north three degrees thirty minutes west, at thirty-eight 
chains crosses road, course south east, fifty-four chains to corner to 
Sections One, Two, Thirty-Five and Thirty-Six, on line between 
Township Six and Seven north Range thirty-one west of the San 
Bernardino Meridian. 

A tract designated as the Warehouse and tract No. II on the map. 
Beginning at the north west corner of this tract, from which the south 
east corner of the portico in tract No. 1 bears south thirty-three 
degrees thirty minutes west, distant sixty-eight links. 

Thence, according to the true meridian, the variation of the 
magnetic needle being fourteen degrees, ten minutes east, along the 
wall of the Warehouse, south twenty degrees west, two chains and 
twenty-eight links the south west corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence south seventy degrees east, sixty-five links to the south 
east corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence north twenty degrees east, two chains and twenty-eight 
links to the north east corner of this tract, Station, and 

Thence, seventy degrees west, sixty-five links to the point of 
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beginning. Containing fifteen one hundredths of an acre, and being 
designated upon the plats of the public surveys as Lot number 
Thirty-Nine, Township Six North, Range Thirty-One west of the 
San Bernardino Meridian. 

A tract of land designated as ruins of Indian houses and tract No. 
III on the map. Beginning at the north east corner of the same, from 
which the south west corner of Tract No. II, bears north forty-seven 
degrees east, distant thirty-eight links. 

Thence according to the true meridian, the variation of the magnetic 
needle being fourteen degrees ten minutes east, along the wall of said 
houses south eight degrees thirty minutes west, four chains and 
thirty-seven links to the south east corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence north sixty-five degrees thirty minutes west, three chains 
and sixty-five links to the South west corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence north sixteen degrees east, three chains and eighty-one 
links to the north west corner of this tract, Station, and 

Thence south seventy-four degrees east, three chains and three 
links to the point of beginning. Containing one acre, and thirty-four 
one hundredths of an acre, and being designated upon the plats of 
the public Surveys as Lot number Forty, Township Six North Range 
Thirty-One West of the San Bernardino Meridian. 

A tract of land designated as the Water Reservoir and tract No. IV 
on the map. Beginning at the north west corner of the same from 
which the south east corner of the ruins in tract No. I, bears north 
twenty-eight degrees thirty minutes west, distant one chain and 
forty-nine links. 

Thence, according to the true meridian, the variation of the 
magnetic needle being fourteen degrees ten minutes east, south 
thirty-one degrees west, forty-eight links to the south west corner of 
this tract, Station. 

Thence south fifty-nine degrees east, ninety-six links to the south 
east corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence north thirty-one degrees east, fifty-nine links to the north 
east corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence fifty-nine degrees west, sixty-three links to a corner of this 
tract, Station. 

Thence south thirty-one degrees west, eleven links to a corner of 


- 
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‘this tract, Station, and 

Thence north fifty-nine degrees west, thirty-three links to the point 
of beginning. Containing five one hundredths of an acre, and being 
designated upon the plats of the public surveys as Lot number 
forty-one, Township Six North Range thirty-one, west of the San 
Bernardino Meridian. 

A tract of land designated as The Mission Orchard and tract No. V 
‘on the map. Beginning at a corner of the same from which the south 
east corner of the Church in tract No. I bears south and eighty-seven 
-degrees fifteen minutes west, distant eight chains and forty-eight links. 

Thence according to the true meridian, the variation of the 
‘magnetic needle being fourteen degrees ten minutes east, south 
‘seventy-eight degrees thirty minutes east, six chains and seventy-six 
links to a corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence south fifteen degrees west, twelve chains and sixty-six links 
‘to a corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence south eighty-three degrees forty-five minutes west, seven 
chains and sixteen links to a corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence north twenty-one degrees west, six chains and sixty-three 
links to a corner of this tract, Station. 

Thence north thirty degrees east, five chains to a corner of this 
‘tract, Station, and 

Thence north forty-five degrees fifteen minutes east, four chains 
and ninety-seven links to the point of beginning. Containing twelve 
acres and eleven one hundredths of an acre, and being designated 
‘upon the plats of the public surveys as Lot number forty-two, 
‘Township Six North Range thirty-one west of the San Bernardino 
Meridian. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto signed my name officially, 
Seal and caused the seal of my office to be attached at the City of 

San Francisco, this 23d day of October, a.D. 1861. 

E. F. Beale, U. S. Surveyor General.” 


‘And whereas there has been deposited in the General Land Office 
of the United States a certificate dated June 27th, 1863, from the 
Clerk of the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of California showing that, in the cause entitled J. S. Alemany et al 
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Apellees ads. The United States Appellants, due notice by publication: 
in manner and form as required by law has been made by Surveyor 
General of the United States for California in the matter of the 
approved survey of the Mission Santa Inés confirmed to the claimant 
and appellee in the above titled cause of J. S. Alemany vs. The United 
States and that the full period of six months from and after the 
completion of said publication has elapsed and no objection thereto: 
having been made or filed, the said approved survey has become final 
and the claimant and appellee entitled to a Patent for the said Mission.” 


NOW KNOw YE, That the United States of America, in consideration 
of the premises, and pursuant to the provision of the Act of Congress. 
aforesaid of 3d March, 1851, HAVE GIVEN AND GRANTED, and by these 
presents DO GIVE AND GRANT unto said Joseph S. Alemany, Bishop of 
Monterey, and to his Successors, in trust for the religious purposes. 
and uses to which the same have been respectively appropriated, the 
tracts of land embraced and described in the foregoing survey; but 
with the stipulation that in virtue of the 15th Section of the said Act 
the confirmation of this said claim and this patent, “‘shall not affect 
the interests of third persons.” 

To Have and To Hold the said tracts of land with the appurtenances. 
and with the stipulation aforesaid, unto the said Joseph S. Alemany, 
Bishop of Monterey, and to his Successors, in trust for the religious. 
purposes and uses as aforesaid. 


In testimony whereof, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, have caused these letters to be made Patent, and the Seal. 
of the General Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 


20. Irish Exile at Santa Ines (1878) 


THE following essay on Father Albert Bibby is taken from Francis J. 
Weber, California Catholicism. A Holy Year Tribute (Los Angeles, 


1975), PP. 52-53- 


IN A REFERENCE to Father Albert Bibby, O.F.M. Cap., the Catholic 
Bulletin for April, 1925, declared: ‘“To pass through life without 
meeting one who conveys the impression that he is cast in the mould 
of the Redeemer is to miss meeting an influence for the permanent 
uplifting of the soul. Those who had the joy of Father Albert’s 
friendship can well look forward to meeting him in Heaven.” 

Thomas Francis Bibby was born at Muinebheag (Bagenalstown), 
County Carlow, on October 20, 1878. The youngster grew up in 
Kilkenny, within the shadow of the Capuchin Abbey, and, on July 7, 
1894, joined the Franciscans at Rochestown. Fray “Albert” was 
ordained priest on February 23, 1902. 

Always a brilliant student, the young cleric took graduate courses 
at the Royal University. After completing his studies there, he was 
appointed Professor of Philosophy and Theology at Saint Kieran’s 
College. 

Father Albert spent many years at Church Street, where he served 
as provincial secretary from 1913 to 1919. It was while working in 
that capacity that he became one of the pioneers of the Gaelic League. 

During his years in Dublin, Father Albert was known for his 
marked piety. His saintly selflessness endeared him to all walks of life. 
His confessional was, perhaps, the most sought-after in all of Ireland. 

Always a frail and delicate man, Father Albert was bouyant in 
spirit. His cheerfulness in adversity was possibly the most attractive 
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aspect of his many-faceted personality. 

In the uprising of 1916, Father Albert served the spiritual needs 
of the Volunteers in the North Dublin Union area. From that time on, 
he was prominently identified with the movement for national 
independence. 

Father Albert’s views eventually incurred the displeasure of British 
authorities and he was exiled from the country, in mid-1924. 

The Irish friars were entrusted with the old mission at Santa Inés, 
in that year, and on November 2oth, Father Albert was named pastor 
of the historic California missionary foundation. 

Although his enforced exile was a mighty burden, Father Albert 
welcomed the opportunity of serving under the patronage of Saint 
Agnes, for whom he had long been a devotee. 

The famous Irish patriot-cleric died on February 14, 1925, far 
from the land he loved so dearly and the people he served so faithfully. 
The first of the Irish friars to succumb in Western America, Father 
Albert was buried at Santa Inés. In 1958, his remains were returned 
to Ireland, where they were interred at the friars’ cemetery at 
Rochestown, County Cork. 

At the time of his death, the Catholic press in Eire proclaimed that 
“the Catholic Church has lost a gifted scholar and a saintly priest; 
Ireland a loyal and devoted patriot.” 


2]. Katherine Donohoe Recalls (1882) 


TuE following memoir, given to Father Zephyrin Engelhardt by a lady 
who lived at the Old Mission for sixteen years, appeared in the Franciscan 
chronicler’s book on Mission Santa Inés (Santa Barbara, 1932), 


pp. 122-130. 


FATHER MIcHakEL LYNcu had written us to come and live at the Old 
Mission. We were told by those who had come to the valley, a couple 
of years previously, that they, too, could have lived in the Mission, 
but that the building was dangerous, the roof was leaky, and the walls 
around were crumbling. We came in November, 1882. It was a dry 
year, and so the place wasn’t tested for us that year. All the arches 
were standing and the walls enclosing that space where the frame hall 
portion is now. We could see that they had been damaged by former 
storms, and the wall between the dwelling and the church was pretty 
well washed out, and small slides in it. There was a gap in the roof 
where it joined the wall of the church, and during the heavy rains of 
1884, when sixty inches of rain fell, water poured in like a river. My 
father lost no time in repairing that place. A considerable portion of 
the wall had crumbled. There was an old stairway in that room. Water 
from other parts of the leaky roof would run down there. My father 
did his best to prevent this, as he did not want to remove the stairway 
without permission, and the thatched roof overlaid with tiles was hard 
to work on. 

In the spring of 1884, Father Lynch came to reside at the Mission. 
He had generally stayed at the College; but some changes were made 
in the management when he was told that the Mission was where he 
was supposed to dwell. He occupied the three rooms next to the 
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church. One was where the old stairway entered. He awoke one 
morning to find the floors covered with water. He then had my father 
remove the stairway, and close up the opening. My father plastered 
the walls and filled the washed out parts with adobes. Then Father 
Lynch got into communication with the Bishop, and the year follow- 
ing a new roof was put on by my father and brothers. After the 
thatched part had been removed, sheeting and shakes were put on. 
The tiles were all placed very carefully on the ground. 

My father was a carpenter and stone mason. Being very industrious 
he fixed up a mortar bed, and up to the time we left was always doing 
some repairing around the Mission. I remember when the far arches 
fell during the winter of 1884. Several of the walls around, especially 
where the frame portion is now, also fell down. There were four sisters 
younger than myself. My mother, being busy with the housework, 
would warn me to look out for the little ones, and to keep them away 
from that part of the front building. The other walls, when we left in 
1898, were in good condition. The Fathers Lynch and [Patrick] 
Farrelly liked things left as they were originally. There was no 
flooring of any kind in the corridor. I know my father used to tell 
Father Farrelly that a fence should be built to protect the pillars, as 
the people who came to church, tied their horses to the pillars and 
the ropes would in time saw the pillars in two; but Father Farrelly 
said the people would not feel welcome if they were fenced out. 
Neither was fencing the backyard approved. Both Fathers wanted the 
parishioners to drive right in anywhere. When Father Lack came he 
realized how necessary it was to have a fence. My father then built 
the fences at his own expense. He also laid a very durable wooden 
floor in the front corridor, and a brick floor in the rear corridor. A 
couple of years before we moved out, he put floors in the three rooms 
occupied by the priests and in the big living room. The floors are still 
in good condition. 

We had no way of obtaining water except by hauling it from the 
river. We did this for seven years, as old timers told us that water 
could not be found on the mesa. Anyway, my brother James thought 
he would take a chance. So a well digger was hired and with pick and 
shovel they worked until they found an ample supply of water at a 
depth of eighty feet. My father purchased a tank and windmill. We 
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then had plenty of water handy. This put an end to the drudgery of 
hauling a barrel full from the river. 

Father Farrelly had the church roof repaired, but it took some time 
to collect the required amount from the people of the valley. New 
panes were put in the windows, because a great many were broken. 
Owls would be flying in and out and this worried Old Rafael. He told 
us that before our time campers would chase the owls, and once even 
climbed up to the windows. From there they shot an owl which had 
settled down on the head of the statue of Santa Inés. They killed the 
owl, but also filled the face and breast of the image with shot. The 
damage was discovered when together with other Indians Rafael took 
down the statue for the purpose of cleaning it. New robes were then 
put on. 

Old Rafael was an aged Indian who took care of the church. Father 
Lynch had entrusted to him the keys of the church. Twice a week 
Rafael would. come over to the Mission and inspect everything within 
and the vestry also. Once in a while he would take the vestments out 
and give them an airing. Before the Sunday on which holy Mass was 
celebrated, Rafael with other Indians would sweep and clean the 
church and vestry. On feastdays, such as All Souls’ Day, Easter, 
Corpus Christi and Christmas, he and his helpers would camp nearby, 
Fernandito would supervise the work. They had draperies and would 
decorate every altar and picture. On Holy Saturday the main altar 
would be gorgeously decorated. Then a black cloth would be drawn 
before the altar hiding it entirely. At the Gloria all the bells were set 
ringing and the black curtain was withdrawn. The whole ceremony 
made a deep impression, especially upon the Indians. 

Rafael and Fernandito used to sing the Gregorian Chant when 
there was a High Mass, which was not often. Rafael had a deep bass 
voice, whereas Fernandito would sing a high tone. They sang without 
instrumental accompaniment. Old Margarita, an Indian woman, 
would occasionally sing along with them. They sang in the body of 
the church, because the men had to help the priest at Divine Service 
and even serve at Holy Mass, for want of a server. When Father 
[Frederick] Lack came, Rafael was unable to serve or sing any more. 
Miss Lack, my sister, and others would always be singing hymns 
during the holy Masses. 
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After Father Lynch came to live at the Mission, the keys of the 
church were turned over to us. Rafael would then receive the keys and 
look after the needs of the church as before. The priests would 
occasionally give him some amount of money in recognition for his 
services and for his need. 

My Father was always very careful about everything around the 
building. Nothing was ever carried away or misused. Before Father 
Lynch came to live at the Mission, one of the three rooms was used 
as a library, where many books covered the shelves. Father Lynch 
left the key with my father, and gave him strict orders not to allow 
any one to enter under any consideration. One day a couple of gentle- 
men came and said they wanted to go to the library. My father 
replied: “I have no authority to let anyone into the library.” —“Oh!” 
one of the two said, “but this is Bishop Mora, and we have seen 
Father Lynch.” 'They had come to remove the books to the Bishop’s 
house at Los Angeles. 

Father Lynch and Father Farrelly were very much more interested 
in the spiritual welfare of the Indians and others than they were in 
Mission buildings. If Father Lynch heard that his parishioners were 
neglecting their religious duties, and he somehow would know about 
it, he would never wait to call them to an account. The morals of the 
Zanja Cota especially worried him. 

Father Farrelly and Father Lack attended Santa Inés Mission, 
Lompoc and Sisquoc. The people of Los Alamos would go to the 
Mission for holy Mass every third Sunday. There were never two 
holy Masses on any one Sunday. There were no afternoon Services 
or Benediction. 

Catechism instruction was given at the town of Santa Inés by some 
ladies, because most of the children lived thereabouts. The priest 
would take a share in the instruction when it was his Sunday at the 
Mission. ‘The First holy Communion and Confirmation classes would 
receive their instructions at the Mission church. 

Father Lynch had two horses—a saddle horse and a horse for the 
buggy. He left the saddle horse at the Mission to be used in case of 
sick calls, and to ride where it was impossible to go in a buggy. The 
animal was very fleet, and was called Chapuli, the Spanish for grass- 
hopper. The horse was also a good swimmer, just the right creature 
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when there were no bridges. 

Father Farrelly was a young man of twenty-seven years, and a great 
lover of horses of which he had three. As the Father remained at the 
Mission, only going to his other stations on Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday morning, it took considerable feed to keep the horses in trim. 
Twelve tons of hay was not sufficient for a year; but our extensive 
farming on other lands supplied the rest. 

Father Lack had one horse. As he had little experience with horses, 
my brothers would take him Saturday evening or Sunday morning to 
the different places where he was to celebrate holy Mass. The people 
would come for the priest in case of a sick call, but the Father would 
always go in his own rig, in order to spare the people the hardship of 
another trip when the distance was great. One rainy night, however, 
two men riding one horse arrived about midnight. Their conveyance 
had broken down. They called the priest to attend a sick person in the 
vicinity of Los Alamos. My brother James brought out our team and 
took the Father over. When they returned I heard them saying that 
on their arrival at the house the sick person was up preparing 
breakfast. 

Father Lack was a great lover of flowers and plants. He accordingly 
erected some hothouses, in the rear of the lot or courtyard, and put 
up a high board wall on the outside for their security. This wall was 
also a windbreak, for the wind from that direction was very heavy. 


22. A Visitor’s Memoir (1895) 


CHARLES FRANKLIN CarTER visited Santa Inés about 1895. The follow- 
ing description is taken from his book on 'The Missions of Nueva 
California (San Francisco, 1900), pp. 148-151. 


THE MISSION of the same name is four miles from the town, and is 
situated at the head of a beautiful narrow valley, which it faces and 
dominates proudly. The Mission is much plainer and freer from 
architectural ornament than most of the others. It belongs to the San 
Gabriel type of building, having a wall facade on one side of the gabled 
front, in which are the openings for bells, instead of a tower. The roof 
is of tile. A part of the usual long building with colonnade adjoins the 
church on its right. There are now only ten arches left, and the roof 
is a modern shingled affair. Beyond are the ruins of the remainder, 
very dilapidated, but there is little left of them. At the end is a ruin 
of a reservoir, rectangular, about ten by twenty feet and three or four 
feet deep; the whole cemented and in fair preservation. A peculiar 
feature of the front of the church are the two lines, one on each side, 
of dark red paint; these are about two feet wide, and run from the 
ground to the beginning of the gable, where they are joined by a 
narrower horizontal line of the same color. 

The interior is light and has a poor appearance, reflecting the 
condition of the parish. Beyond the ceiling there is nothing of note. 
This is of white-washed wood, the large square beams supporting it 
being almost identically the same in pattern as those at San Fernando. 
The walls are bare and white; the floor of large square brick. . . . The 
Mission has been left much to itself, and has no very bad marks of 
repairing to spoil its appearance... . 


23. Old Mission Centennial (1904) 


‘Tuls essay by the talented Laura Bride Powers appeared in the Sunset 
Magazine XIII (September, 1904), 418-419. 


ON A GRAY September morning, when the west was young, there set 
out from the gray old mission at Santa Barbara, California, a pictur- 
esque cavalcade, heading to the north. Leading, rode Commandante 
[Raymundo] Carrillo, gaily caparisoned and proudly mounted, as 
became the haughty Spaniard of his day. Beside him rode two friars, 
gray-robed and sandaled—Fathers [José] Calzada and [Romauldo] 
Gutierrez, of the order of St. Francis; and behind, trailed a guard of 
soldiery, in leathern trousers and gay serapes, to the number of nine. 
A brace of carretas, with yokes of oxen, and a few mules, made up the 
cavalcade which wound slowly round the purple mountains that lay 
between Santa Barbara and a lovely mesa, known to the friars, forty 
‘miles distant. 

Here in this beautiful spot would they build a mission, and its name 
-would be that of Saint Agnes, the martyr—Santa Ynéz, in the 
Janguage of the padres. Halting at the head of the valley, a shelter was 
made of oak-branches, a cross was planted, and a bell suspended from 
a neighboring oak. 

With the ringing of the bell, the blessing of the cross, and the 
antoning of the mass, the mission of Santa Ynéz was ushered into 
being, on the 17th of September, 1804. 

A century has come and gone since that strange cavalcade wound 
fits way from Santa Barbara to the valley over the mountains, and 
during that time the mission has passed from under the rule of two 
nations—Spain and Mexico. It has known the joy of prosperity, when 
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the dusky children of the mountains wandered into the mission to 
become children of the holy church; it has seen its fields grow fertile 
and productive, and its buildings dot the valley that lay smiling at 
its feet. Here dwelt the padres and their Indian children in peace and 
plenty, and as the years wore on, the neophytes had learned something 
of the art of living, and something of the teachings of the white 
man’s God. 

But the mission, like its sisters, was doomed to spoliation, for in 
1834 came the comisionado from Mexico bearing the dread decree of 
secularization. Now was the mission no longer in the hands of the 
Franciscans—they who had reared it. No longer were the neophytes 
the children of the padres, and in a short time the work of a quarter 
century was in a fair way to be lost. Greedy officials appropriated large 
tracts of the fertile lands. The Indians, released from control, 
wandered away to the mountains, to fall back into tribal customs, or 
to become pensioners upon the leisure-loving Spaniards, who had 
robbed them of their heritage and then blithely made them retainers. 

The story of the years between the founding in 1804 and the year 
of secularization in 1835 is uneventful, the only events standing out 
boldly being the earthquake of 1812, and the Indian revolt—the most 
serious outbreak that ever occurred in Alta California, though quelled 
in a day. The great temblor that destroyed San Juan Capistrano, and 
damaged many other mission structures, dealt a hard blow at Santa 
Ynéz. The church was so badly damaged that it was finally torn down 
and a new one begun. It is this sanctuary, dedicated July 4, 1817, that 
stands today the dominant feature of the lovely Santa Ynéz valley. 

On September 17, 1904, the old mission will celebrate its centen- 
nial, the Rev. Father [Joseph] O’ Keefe being the master of ceremonies. 
There will gather on that day the children who have been reared in 
its shadow—the dark-eyed, dusky Californians whose forbears sleep 
in the churchyard. And so, too, will the gringo—no longer the hated 
interloper, but the master—visit the old shrine, there to find in the 
silent cloisters a place for reverie and simple worship. 


24. In and Out of Santa Inés (1905) 


In this excerpt from In and Out of the Old Missions of California 
(Boston, 1905), George Wharton James (1858-1923) speaks about the 
nineteenth of the frontier outposts along El Camino Real. 


ONLY TEN ARCHES remain at Santa Inés of the long line of corridor 
arches that once graced this building. In the distance is a pillar of one 
still standing alone. Between it and the last of the ten, eight others 
used to be, and beyond it there are the clear traces of three or four 
more. 

The church floor is of red tiles. All the window arches are plain 
semicircles. Plain, rounded, heavy mouldings about three feet from 
the floor, and the same distance from the ceiling, extend around the 
inside of the church, making a simple and effective structural 
ornament. 

The original altar is not now used. It is hidden behind the more 
pretentious modern one. It is of cement, or plastered adobe, built out, 
like a huge statue bracket, from the rear wall. The old tabernacle, 
ornate and florid, is still in use, though showing its century of service. 
There are also several interesting candlesticks, two of which are 
pictured in the chapter on woodwork. 

Almost opposite the church entrance is a large reservoir, built of 
brick, twenty-one feet long and eight feet wide. It is at the bottom of 
a walled-in pit, with a sloping entrance to the reservoir proper, walls 
and slope being of burnt brick. This “sunk enclosure’’ is about sixty 
feet long and thirty feet across at the lower end, and about six feet 
below the level to the edge of the reservoir. 

Connected with this by a cement pipe or tunnel laid underground, 
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over 660 feet long, is another reservoir over forty feet long, and eight 
feet wide, and nearly six feet deep. This was the reservoir which 
supplied the Indian village with water. The upper reservoir was for 
the use of the padres and also for bathing purposes. 

The water supply was brought from the mountains several miles 
distant, flumed where necessary, and then conveyed under ground in 
cement pipes made and laid by the Indians under the direction of the 
padres. The water-right is now lost to the Mission, being owned by 
private parties. 


25. Renovation Project (1906) 


THIs news story from The Monitor, June 2, 1906, describes ‘restoration 
of the old Franciscan foundation by Bishop Conaty.” 


IT Is LEARNED from a Los Angeles paper that under Bishop [Thomas 
J.] Conaty’s direction complete restoration of the venerable mission 
of Santa Ynéz in Santa Barbara county is to be undertaken without 
delay. The pastor of the mission has for some time past been directing 
preliminary work in this direction, and since the partial destruction 
of the mission by storm last year it has been partially reroofed. 

In addition to the completion of the new roof, the plans contem- 
plate the rebuilding of the arches on the east and southwest sides, the 
repairing and strengthening of the walls and other improvements of 
a minor nature. When all is done the Santa Ynéz mission will be as 
strong and as well equipped to withstand the ravages of nature and 
the elements as on the day of its completion, more than a century ago. 

Mission Santa Ynéz is located 150 miles north of Los Angeles. To 
reach it one must leave the train at Santa Barbara and cover the last 
forty miles of the journey in a stage coach. It may also be reached by 
taking the steamer to Port Hartford and thence traveling by Pacific 
Coast railway to Los Olivos, a distance of seventy-seven miles. From 
the latter place to Santa Ynéz a four-mile trip must be made. 

Mission Santa Ynéz has an interesting history for it was the center 
of much activity during the days when the Franciscan padres held 
sway over the land. According to the Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, 
O.F.M., it was the nineteenth mission to be established, and was 
founded in 1804. Explorations for the site in this region had begun 
in 1795 and were completed in 1798 by Father [Estevan] Tapis. The 
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spot selected was called by the natives Alajulapa or Majalapu. 

The name Santa Ynéz, virgin and martyr, or Saint Agnes in 
English, seems to have been selected by Viceroy [José de] Iturrigaray. 
A sergeant and nine men having been assigned as a guard and daily 
instructed by the commandant of Santa Barbara, the mission was 
established with the usual ceremonies on September 17, 1804. Father 
Tapis preached on the occasion and was assisted in the ceremonies 
by Father [Marcelino] Cipres, [José] Calzada and [Romauldo] 
Gutierrez. Commandant [Raymundo] Carrillo was present and large 
numbers of neophytes had come from Santa Barbara and La Purisima, 
some of them to remain. A beginning of mission work was made by 
the baptism of twenty-seven children and the enrolling of many 
catchumens, including three chieftains. 

By the end of the first year Santa Ynéz had 225 neophytes, but over 
half of them had come already baptized from the adjoining missions. 
In 1810 the number was 628 and there had been 546 baptisms and 
245 deaths. Livestock in 1810 numbered 3200 cattle, 420 horses, 
61 mules, 11 asses and 2300 sheep. Crops varied from goo bushels 
in 1807 to 4500 bushels in 1810. In 1805, and probably later Santa 

_Ynéz had but a poor church though it was already roofed with tiles. 
In 1810 as many as 12,508 pounds of hemp were shipped to Mexico 
from Santa Ynéz. 

The earthquake of 1812, two shocks, fifteen minutes apart, brought 
down a corner of the church at Santa Ynéz, destroyed one-fourth of 
the new houses near the church, ruined all the mission roofs and 
cracked many walls, but the fathers did not deem the damage irrepar- 
able. In 1813 the little convent was completed and a granary was built 
which temporarily served for divine worship; but in 1815 a new 
church was begun, built of adobes lined with bricks, which was 
dedicated on July 4, 1817. 

The neophyte population reached its highest numbers of 768 souls 
in 1816, from which time it steadily declined. On November 10, 1814, 
the first baptism of an zsleno or Indian from the island of Lemu, took 
place; but such baptisms were frequent after April, 1815. In the 
revolt of 1824, which first broke out at the mission on Sunday, 
February 21, a large part of the buildings are said to have been 
destroyed, but there is no record of repairs or upbuilding. The 
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buildings in 1829 were similar to those of Santa Barbara. In front was 
a large brick enclosure used for bathing and washing, to the right were 
the gardens and orchards, to the left were the Indians’ huts and tiled 
houses. ‘The mission lands in 1822 extended 7-9 leagues from north 
to south and 5-13 leagues from east to west. From 1822 to 1827 
Santa Ynéz furnished $10,767 worth of supplies to Santa Barbara 
presidio. 

The blight of Secularization fell upon the mission in 1836. The 
inventory taken in 1836 showed a valuation of $56,437, of $46,186 
besides church property, which was valued at $11,000. The church 
buildings measured 48 by g varas, had walls of adobe, 4 doors and 
8 windows; the sacristy was 9 by 6 varas with three doors, one 
window, a tile roof, board ceiling and a brick floor. The ornaments 
were valued at $6251 and the library of 66 volumes at $188. 

The leading event of the period was the foundation of the college 
and ecclesiastical seminary of “Maria Santisma de Gaudalupe de 
Santa Ynéz de California.” In 1844 Francisco Garcia Diego, first 
bishop of California, was instrumental in the establishment of this 
pioneer institution of high learning and by order of the government 
the college was open to all who desired to acquire an education in the 
high branches. The Indian population of the mission still amounted 
to 270 souls in 1845, but about this time the estate was rented to José 
Maria Covarrubias and Joaquin Carrillo for $580 a year. The mission 
was finally sold to the lessees Covarrubias and Carrillo, for $7000 on 
June 15, 1846, but their title later on was declared invalid. The 
college maintained a precarious existence until 1850, after which date 
it seems to have been abandoned, and the Fathers withdrew to Santa 
Barbara. 

With the passing of the years the venerable building at Santa Ynéz 
fell into a state of partial decay, made worse by the storms of last year, 
from which it is now to arise as a result of the efforts of Father 
[Alexander] Buckler, and the substantial aid and co-operation of the 
energetic Bishop of the diocese. 


26. Reptiles at the Old Mission (c. 1910) 


Mamie Gou tet here describes the problems she and her uncle, Father 
Alexander Buckler, encountered with reptiles at Santa Inés Mission. 
This excerpt, from an undated letter to Father Zephyrin Engelhardt, ts: 
taken from his Mission Santa Inés (Santa Barbara, 1932), pp- 
. 146-147. 


As TO SNAKES in particular, I have never tried to put their story into: 
print, although I have on a number of occasions put them into bottles, 
and covered them with alcohol. My first recollection of one was an 
afternoon when I went to the dining room. The sun was casting its. 
beams through the windows on the deep recesses of the adobe walls. 
There stretched out at full length, about four feet, in one of the 
recesses was this impudent snake taking a sun bath. It did not move 
as I came quite near to take a closer look, and make sure that I was. 
not mistaken, or walking in my sleep. I ran for the broom, gave it a 
few little “pushes.” It then crawled away through a broken window 
pane, dropped on the ground outside in the corridor, and disappeared. 
in some debris near by. Shortly afterwards, on opening the kitchen. 
sink one of those pesky things noiselessly crawled out. Thereafter I 
always kept a hoe near the kitchen door as a weapon to kill the 
intruders. If they were small ones, I had a fruit jar handy. I would 
place a broom on them, and the jar in such a position that as they 
tried to get away from the broom, they found themselves in the fruit 
jar. Then it was easy to fill the jar with alcohol, and later transfer them 
to smaller containers At one time we had about thirty specimens of 
all sorts of reptiles in bottles. 

On one occasion Father Buckler, late in the night before retiring,. 
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wanted to have a drink of water in the kitchen. As he came along, 
candle in hand, he just missed stepping on a coral snake with his bare 
feet. It was coiled in the middle of the asphalt floor in the hall leading 
to the kitchen. He killed it with a hoe; but never again would he go 
in his bare feet, or without bearing a light. 

A gopher snake is not considered poisonous; but the coral is said 
to be very much so at certain periods of the year. Furthermore, the 
gopher snake is not always easy to see or discover, because it is the 
color of dry grass. The coral is usually easier to detect, for it is black 
and white, or black and almost yellow, the stripes alternating round 
its body. 

The reptiles would appear occasionally as late as 1918 or there- 
abouts. People told us not to kill them as they would eat the gophers; 
but we always did kill them. They may have been alright in the fields, 
but we did not care to have them share in the Mission with us. I remem- 
ber one of them that had practised remarkable stunts, and they were 
not afraid to show off. I had been out in the garden in front of the 
Convento. On turning upwards I saw the head of a snake dangling 
from the tin gutter under the roof in the middle of the arch, just over 
the front entrance. I called Father to bring his gun, which he always 
had ready for such emergencies, and he shot it in the head. It wriggled 
awhile and then came tumbling down on the cement walk. It must 
have reached the gutter by means of a rosebush. It was spring time, 
and so many linnets nesting in the rosebush and in the very gutters, 
it is likely that the serpent was in search of bird eggs. Anyhow, it 
was a long time before serpents and kindred inhabitants of the old 
haunts had been driven out of the buildings. 


Dp Bishop Appeals for Assistance (1911) 


FOLLOWING the disastrous cloudburst of March, 1911, the Bishop of 
Monterey-Los Angeles, the Right Reverend Thomas J. Conaty (1847- 
I915) wrote the following letter which appeared in The Tidings for 
March 24 th. 


THE DAMAGE done by the recent storm to the grand old mission of 
Santa Ynéz is even worse than was at first reported. Rev. A. Buckler, 
the pastor in charge of the mission, to whom we are all indebted for 
the self-sacrificing spirit with which he has labored at the mission to 
restore and beautify it, writes that his heart is broken as he witnesses 
the destruction which has come to his beloved mission. During the 
past five years he has been untiring in his energy and unfailing in his 
devotion to the work of Santa Ynéz mission. His open-hearted 
hospitality has made every visitor to the mission feel that Father 
Buckler is a worthy successor of the Padres whose homes welcomed 
all travelers. Our diocesan funds have been generously placed at his 
- disposal for the purpose of restoring and rebuilding the mission, and 
those who have visited it within the last two years will amply testify 
to the splendid results which have been obtained by reason of his 
careful supervision and his devoted interest in all that stood for Santa 
Ynéz Mission. Father Buckler reports that three of the buttresses, the 
division wall on the East side of the convent, the wall between the 
church and the convent, as well as the ancient bell tower, have all 
fallen. Two of the arches and the church itself are in danger. 

We have instructed Father Buckler to proceed at once to safeguard 
what remains and to plan the restoration of what has been damaged. 
During the past five years we have spent several thousands of dollars 
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in putting the mission into the splendid condition in which it was 
when the storm came. We are prepared to help restore it again, but 
we appeal to all who love the missions to help us in what must be a 
very serious and responsible undertaking. 

The Old Missions are the pride of California, they are particularly 
the monuments of Christian faith, they are our treasures, testifying, 
as they do, to the unselfish devotedness of the Franciscan padres in 
the civilizing and christianizing of the mission Indians. We appeal 
through The Tidings to the public generally to help in this great work 
of restoration, and any contribution which may be forwarded to The 
Tidings Publishing Company will be gratefully acknowledged. 


28. T.W. Moore Complains (1911) 


Tuis prominent resident of Santa Barbara wrote the Morning Press 
about the need to preserve Santa Inés Mission. His letter appeared in 
the issue for March 14, Igrt. 


WHo Is IT that is not moved to a feeling of sympathy when they 
behold these works of great men, achieved in a time so remote from 
the present, when it required the most skillful and thoughtful 
methods to raise these monuments which have endured for centuries 
and would still endure for many more if a little care and attention 
were bestowed upon them from time to time? 


Such were my feelings when in your paper of Wednesday morning 
I read of the destruction of the Santa Ynéz mission. Born and brought 
up as I was in Santa Ynéz, every boyish memory I still cherish of this 
beautiful valley centers around this dear old land mark. It seems as 
though my lodestone were still near this sacred spot and every once 
in a while I would be drawn there to make my visit, although my last 
visit, which was a little over a year ago, was tinged with sadness, for 
I saw then that unless something were done to protect the mission 
against the ravages of winter its destruction would be inevitable. I 
solicited the aid of the Land Mark society through their foremost 
worker, Mr. Charles F. Lummis. He wrote me that although they had 
taken up the matter of the restoration of several of the old landmarks 
of California, foremost among them being the old missions, yet he 
was powerless to lend any aid in the restoration of this mission as it 
was in the hands of the bishop. It is to be regretted that a portion of 
the revenues derived from the church properties in the Santa Ynéz 
valley, which consists of rentals from about 14,000 acres of land, could 
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not have been applied to the preservation of this old monument. 

No more will the bell ring out its sweet-toned notes from the 
century-old belfry! No more will the laborer in the field be guided as 
to the time of day by the ringing out of the Angelus bells. All this is 
past. The century-old monument lies in a heap and her bells are 
buried in the ruins. 

All too fast is California losing her old landmarks, and even though 
they be restored they never seem the same—the break is always there. 


29. A School Teacher’s Views (1912) 


Tuis article, written for the Santa Barbara Independent by J. R. 
Hanlon, was reprinted in The Tidings for February 2, 1912. 


The missions of California are the landmarks in the history of the 
state. They stand out as sentinels in the march of years. About them 
cluster associations which are the nuclei of most pleasing reminiscence. 
In the atmosphere of their historic sentiment we breathe a spell of 
inspiration, and in the intoxication of their past forget the stern 
soberness of the present. They lure us away from ourselves, and we 
dwell in the bygone days, and revel in their simple life. The greatest 
blessing in living is to break away from the times in which we live 
and live again those years of humbler meaning. So closely has the 
environment of the practical hedged us in that we greet as a holiday 
that occasion which sets us free from the every-day regime, the 
tread-muill round. Sentiment plays an important part, if in sentiment 
we find freedom. Our Missions are the leaven in the lump. 

Tucked away among the hills of Santa Barbara County, with the 
wood-clad peaks skirting the south and the bald ranges northward, 
fronting the beautiful stretch of the fertile Santa Ynéz valley, and 
looking backward through the western gap, there nestles in the lap of 
the most romantic spot in California a noble relic of those former days, 
when the good padre spoke his blessing and the Indian went his 
hopeful way: the Santa Ynéz Mission. 

This imposing structure, reared in 1804, has had indeed a checkered 
career. It was originally of two stories, the upper story in the earth- 
quake of 1812 being destroyed. Since then, through the exposure of 
years, half of the edifice has returned to earth, and the remaining 
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portion was fast going the same way to ruin, when the Bishop and 
Father [Alexander] Buckler came to the rescue, and this priceless 
token of those most interesting times is now preserved to us. Bishop 
and Padre, you have our thanks, and the obligation, gentlemen, of this 
state, and Santa Barbara County in particular, can never be repaid. 

It naturally is a matter of interest to all those who take pride in the 
main attraction of this part of the state, our Missions, to know just 
how extensive these improvements to the Santa Ynéz Mission are. 
They are costing the Bishop over $6000. The bell tower, which was 
destroyed in the severe storms of last winter, has been replaced by a 
re-enforced concrete structure. It is supplied with six bells. Massive 
new buttresses have been placed on the sides and corners, of concrete. 
The walls have been hollowed out from the base to the rock founda- 
tion beneath and filled in with concrete. A roof has been placed on 
the chapel. It consists first of iron sheeting, then rubbered roofing, 
then tar paper, then tar, and lastly the original tiles. A new floor of 
concrete has been placed in the arched fagade, and the arches put into 
good condition. The entire building, that is the walls, is to be made 
snow white with waterproof lime; the roof and trimmings will be in 
red. The original reservoir, with a capacity of 90,000 gallons, has been 
roofed over and a pumping plant is to be installed. A very important 
feature of it all is, that all water is drained from the building by pipes 
running into this reservoir, thus insuring a dry condition at the 
foundation. 

It has been the aim in every way to preserve the original lines of the 
structure, so that in this Mission renewed, we have in fact the old 
Mission restored, and not another building, and well, for the fascina- 
tion is in the old rather than the new. 

A visit to this Mission will repay all those who delight in the unique 
in architecture, romance in association and glory of scenery, together 
with the glad hand, for Father Buckler is the very prince of hosts. 


30. New Years Day at Santa Inés (1912) 


Frances ROBINSON wrote the following vignette for the February 16, 
1912 issue of The Tidings. 


HAVE YOU EVER traveled along the King’s Highway of Alta California, 
and stopped at old mission Santa Inés, in Santa Barbara county? If 
so, you probably have met Padre Alejandro [Buckler] who has been 
the padre residente there for the past ten years. You probably know, 
also, that Santa Inés is the only mission in California to-day, where 
the stranger is received upon the same hospitable basis that was in 
vogue during the days of the Franciscan friars. 

It is generally the solitary who are the most hospitable, and Padre 
Alejandro, in his isolated mission, knows only too well the faintness, 
the sickness that comes even to the rudest heart with long separation 
from friendship and sympathy. A stranger is never turned away from 
his door, be he a homeless wanderer or a multimillionaire. It was in 
August, 1911, while walking from San Diego to San Francisco via 
El Camino Real that I had the rare good fortune to meet Padre 
Alejandro, and the welcome he gave me, a girl in khaki and very much 
travel-stained, sticks burrlike to my memory, and that day at Santa - 
Inés stands apart from the other twenty-eight days of the hike like 
a gem in an attractive setting. Therefore, it was with not a little 
eagerness that I sent a prompt acceptance to an invitation which came 
from the good father early in December, and which read: ‘““New 
Year’s is a good day to spend among friends. Why not spend New 
Year’s, 1912, at old mission Santa Inés? Do not hesitate to bring any 
one of your friends with you, and although this place will be, perhaps 
too quiet and too dead for San Francisco girls, bear in mind there is 
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‘something else to appreciate besides noise and champagne on New 
Year’s Eve.” 

Accompanied by a friend, I left San Francisco at eight o’clock 
Saturday morning, December 3oth, on the Shore Line Limited, and 
transferred at San Luis Obispo to the “‘narrow-minded”’ train that 
runs from there to Los Olivos, which point we reached at six-fifty 
‘that evening. Here we were met by Padre Alejandro himself, who had 
an automobile in waiting to carry us the six miles to the mission. The 
tide was intensely exhilarating, and the air wonderfully clear and 
luminous, while fair Luna, high in the heavens, lent the charm of her 
‘silvery sheen to the magnificent landscape. 

Arrived at the mission, we were cordially received by the padre’s 
niece, who acted as hostess during our visit. Later in the evening we 
‘were summoned to the dining hall and sat down to a feast such as 
‘might delight the palate of a king. Most interesting is the dining hall 
-at Santa Inés under ordinary circumstances, and especially is it so 
‘during the holiday season with its gay garlands of greenery, its 
brilliant manzanita berries and its miniature Christmas tree. Space 
does not permit a description of this room replete with rare old 
‘paintings, trophies of the hunt, and mementoes of the past and 
‘present; it is a story unto itself, “worthy of an age of poetry and fit 
‘subject for local story and romantic fiction.” 

The situation of Santa Inés, like all of the other California missions, 
is very beautiful and the grandeur of the scenery about it had remained 
in my memory with all the magic of first impressions, and I was 
impatient for the morrow that my friend might view it, and that I 
might drink it in, myself, deliberately and satisfactorily. It was a 
‘genuine pleasure, then, to see Aurora stealing over the mountain tops 
the morning of that last day in December, and, silently, as she 
ascended the heavens, dissipating the shining masses of vapor left by 
departed night. By ten o’clock there was spread before our enraptured 
‘gaze, the panoramic view, which in itself is well worth a trip to Santa 
Inés. In the foreground of the picture is the productive valley of 
‘Santa Ynéz, through which a rivulet of the same name wanders like 
a vein of silver, creeping with gentle murmurs between the velvet 
‘margins of its banks, where ferns and flowers thrive, and the meadow 
Jark is heard calling to his mate in the thicket. Far to the south, and 
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bordering on the horizon, can be seen the Santa Ynéz mountains. 
wrapped in all the witchery of a violet and purple haze, with an 
undertone of pearly gray. To the east is the snow-capped San Rafael 
range, boldly outlined against the intense blue of the California sky,. 
and continually shifting color, as though a fairy painter were at work 
giving the final magic touchings to a favorite picture. Graceful in 
outline and suggesting rumpled velvet, the range of Refugio rises to 
the west, completing a vista of colossal scenery that both soothes and. 
excites. Here beauty and happiness seem to reign supreme, and 
worldly cares are unknown. The variety of tint and shade, the 
invigorating atmosphere, the splendid mountains piercing the cloud-- 
less winter sky and bounding the view, are intoxicating, and the spirit: 
worships in an ecstacy of reverence. 

During the heavy rainfall of March, 1911, the bell tower and 
several of the buttresses of Santa Inés fell to earth. In October last,. 
through the efforts of Bishop [Thomas J.] Conaty, who has the- 
welfare of Santa Inés very much at heart, work was begun on the 
restoration of the mission. By early spring of this year the historic old 
monument had become the focal point of preservation. The new tower 
is precisely like the original one in dimensions and outline, but has 
four openings for the display of the bells instead of three. It is of 
reinforced concrete, destined to withstand all sorts and conditions of 
weather throughout the ages to come, a lasting memorial not alone to 
the Franciscans of Alta California, but to Bishop Conaty and Padre 
Alejandro, as well—the two men to whom California will ever be: 
indebted for the restoration of this one of her twenty-one missions, 
at least. 

Just at sunset of the day that we arrived at Santa Inés, the last of 
the woodwork that held the concrete of the tower in place was. 
removed, and the bells placed in their respective positions therein. 
Upon our arrival at the mission Padre Alejandro informed us that 
Miss [Mamie] Goulet and myself were to have the honor of being the 
first persons to ring the bells in the new tower—and that we were to- 
have the unique distinction and rare privilege of heralding the dawn. 
of a new year through the medium of the sacred old bells of Santa 
Inés. 'To say the three of us were “enthusiastic” over such a prospect 
is a mild expression. Surely, loving California as you undoubtedly do,. 
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and deeply interested in the romance and nameless charm which 
hangs about her beloved missions, as you probably are, wouldn’t you, 
girls of California, take delight in ringing in the new year with one of 
the old mission bells? Looking down the dim vista of receding years 
what phantoms promenade before these selfsame bells! It is the day 
of the lotus-eater and the mission bell rings at dawn for Mass, which 
the padre says while the Indians recite their prayers. The bell rings 
again and they go to their breakfast, and single men and women to 
the pozolera, the married to their own homes. A third time the bell 
rings and they go about their daily tasks. Then again, further in the 
day the bells ring and no matter what is being done, the neophyte 
pauses in his work with uncovered head and murmurs a prayer to 
God. Thus we see them as they pass in review before the bells with 
which we are to welcome little 1912. One could write volumes on the 
many shifting scenes of life which the mission bells have witnessed — 
but that is another story. 

Isolated as the mission is, the great news that the bells of Santa Inés 
were in place in the new tower spread like proverbial wildfire, and the 
country folk for miles around walked, rode, or drove to the mission 
that wondrous New Year’s eve to hear once more the sweet-toned 
bells, for well they know Padre Alejandro’s time-honored custom of 
ringing in the new year. 

The ropes had not been attached to the bells as yet, and it was 
necessary for us to go up into the tower to perform the feat expected 
of us. Therefore, a few minutes before twelve o’clock midnight, we 
left the cozy living-room of the mission, and with the assistance of 
B. H. Hopkins, of Santa Barbara, who was at work on the restoration, 
and by the aid of lanterns which we carried, ascended two flights of 
ladders leading to the bells in the tower. Scarcely had we attained our 
coveted positions in the tower when far to the north of the mission a 
good-natured voice sung out: 

‘All right; let ’er go, padre!” 

And padre “‘let her go”’ to the tune of twelve blank cartridges from 
his six-shooter. To me the sounding of these warning shots, clear and 
resonant in the blandness of the midnight air and marking the death 
of the old year, were something extremely solemn. 

After Padre Alejandro’s “gun play” there was silence for a minute 
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or two, then, for the first time in many months, there rang out in the 
transparent atmosphere of that New Year’s dawning three of the 
beloved bells of old Santa Inés. Softly at first, with a touch as light as 
love’s first kiss, then sweetly; tenderly, triumphantly; we rang them 
individually and collectively, joyously and happily and with devout 
thanksgiving, while the country folk were reverently attentive and 
singularly impressed. There was no hilarity, no loud hurrahs, yet 
everyone seemed ecstatically happy. And why not? Was it not in 
truth a glad New Year? 

And the keen stars beaming with their eternal quiet looked down 
on that strange scene, and, mayhap, the shade of many a zealous 
Franciscan hovered near, benign and content that la mision de Santa 
Inés, virgen y martyr, will stand forevermore on the King’s Highway. 


31]. Some Architectural Reflections (1913) 


THE following description of Santa Inés Mission is taken from Paul 
Elder’s masterful tome on The Old Spanish Missions of California 
(San Francisco, 1913), pp. 83-85. 


SOON AFTER the establishment of Santa Inés a modest church had 
been erected, simple but ample for all needful purposes, and roofed 
with tiles. In the earthquake of 1812 this structure was so damaged 
that services had to be held temporarily in the granary of the Mission 
and the patient Fathers were compelled to start on the construction of 
a new edifice which was completed and dedicated in 1817. This was 
built of brick and adobe, roofed and floored with brick tiles and is 
the one we see remaining to-day. 

A beautiful Campanile, being a plain wall, pierced as at San Gabriel 
and satisfying the desire both for strength and grace, on one side 
extends the simple fachada of the church, while on the other is what 
remains of the long graceful line of corridor arches that supported the 
low tiled roof of the monastery building. There are now only ten 
remaining and in the distance is the picturesque ruined pillar of 
another one, standing isolated and alone. The walls of the church are 
massive and supported by heavy buttresses. 

The interior of the chapel suggests that of San Fernando, with 
massive square carved beams supporting the ceiling. Around the 
walls extend heavy rounded mouldings about three feet from the floor 
and again the same distance from the ceiling, providing a very effective 
structural ornament, and the red tile flooring gives strength and color 
to all. The original altar of plastered adobe, “built out like a huge 
statue bracket from the rear wall,” says [George Wharton] James, 
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‘Is hidden behind the more pretentious modern one now in use, but 
the old tabernacle, ornate and florid, showing its century of service, 
is still retained.” 

An evidence of the splendid engineering work of the Fathers is 
seen in the large brick reservoir that may be seen almost opposite 
the church entrance. The water was brought from the mountains 
several miles away through flumes and underground, through cement 
pipes made by the Indians, and stored in the main reservoir for the 
use of the Fathers. From this a second reservoir, also made of burnt 
brick, was supplied through an underground cement pipe fully six 
hundred feet long, to serve the needs of the Indian village. 

At the time of the secularization the wealth of the Mission was 
valued at fifty-six thousand dollars. This suffered the same fate as 
the property of all the other Missions, and but little remained when, 
in 1843, the Mission was returned to the charge of the Fathers. In 
1844 they established a seminary of learning, receiving through the 
efforts of Bishop [Francisco] Garcia [Diego] a grant of land for the 
support of the undertaking and an annual stipend of five hundred 
dollars, conditional upon the privilege being extended to every 
Californian in search of higher education of being admitted to the 
educational benefits of the institution. Notwithstanding this, the 
following year the entire estate was rented by order of Governor [Pio] 
Pico, and later on sold to the lessees for seven thousand dollars, the 
Fathers finally abandoning the Mission in 1850 and retiring to Santa 
Barbara. 

For many years the Mission remained unattended and fell into 
ruins, until to-day there remains only enough to suggest the extent 
and beauty of the original structure. It is now occupied as the head- 
quarters of Father Alexander Buckler, who is in charge of an extensive 
parish, and through his efforts some portion of the structure has been 
restored. Recently the bell-tower and several of the buttresses 
crumbled away during the spring rains and they have now been 
replaced with a construction of lasting concrete. The bells fortunately 
escaped harm, even to their ornamental caps of sycamore, and they 
have been replaced in the new structure and are still used to call the 
worshipers to attendance. 


32. “Drift O’Dreams” (1914) 


“Tuts sketch of Santa Inés was written by Racine McRoskey and is taken 
_from The Missions of California (San Francisco, 1914), pp. 150-I5I. 


"THE CHURCH and monastery greatly resemble San Miguel, and with 
‘the beautiful campanile (bell tower) immediately adjoining the church, 
form the fachada. There are five bells at Santa Inés, two bearing 
inscriptions of Mission Purisima and one of San Juan Bautista and 
believed to be gifts to the later built Mission. Only ten arches remain 
-of the long corridor which once adorned this Mission. On one side 
of the church were the gardens while the Indian abodes were on the 
other. The church floor is of red tiles and the original decorations of 
‘the altar zone still remain. Most pretentious and elaborate are the 
marbleized panels and conventional figures in diamonds of different 
“Sizes. 

Santa Inés contains also very striking and pleasing mural decoration. 
In the sacristy is a design done in blues, reds and yellows, of a flower 
-and leaf below the Greek key and a conventional flower and leaf above. 
It is considered the most artistic design now to be found in any 
Mission. 

At this Mission were to be found the most expert workers in leather 
and silver. Their reputations spread in the early days, for truly artistic 
“were many saddles carved and inlaid.with silver. Near the church was 
a large reservoir built of brick, twenty-one feet long and eight feet 
wide. It was at the bottom of a sunken enclosure about sixty feet long 
by twenty wide with a sloping entrance and walls built of burnt brick. 
Connected by a cement pipe laid underground over six hundred feet 
dong is a second reservoir somewhat larger which supplied the Indian 
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village with water. The upper reservoir was for the Padres’ use. The: 
water supply came from the mountains several miles distant, flumed. 
when necessary and carried through cement pipes constructed and 
laid by the Indians under the Father’s direction. 

About 1835 the Mission was ordered secularized. At that time: 
everything was prosperous but very shortly the decline set in. In 1844. 
Fr. [Narciso] Duran reported over two hundred neophytes, with. 
sufficient resources for their support. In the previous year the Mission. 
had been restored to the friars and an ecclesiastical college was opened. 
but it enjoyed but a brief existence of five or six years. 

The old and beautiful Mission is still in use but shows plainly the: 
effect of its long and laborious life. Fr. [Felipe] Arroyo [de la Cuesta] 
resided at this Mission for several years and was a most remarkable: 
man. He was noted far and wide as ascholar. He prepared a working: 
grammar in the Indian language. 


33. A Visit to Santa Inés (1915) 


CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS (I859-I94I) visited the Old Mission 
prior to World War I in pursuit of data for his book The California 
Padres and Their Missions (Boston, 1915). The following is excerpted 


from pp. 179-187. 


Over La Cussta de Santa Inés, as the old Spaniards called the 
mountain range that looks down on martyred St. Barbara’s Mission 
and town, three roads go by as many passes to the Santa Inés Valley. 
There, at the edge of a solitary region of vast cattle ranges, hay camps 
and primeval oaks, remote from railroads and the unrest of cities, 
stands the Mission of a sister Virgin and Martyr, St. Agnes. All three 
highways are exceedingly beautiful. Those by the passes of San 
Marcos and Gaviota are frequented by automobiles; but the third, 
which traverses the pass called Refugio, was forbidden to motorists 
at the time of my pilgrimage, and I trust still is. In some respects it is 
the most picturesque of the three, and, though rough enough in 
places, is a joyous road to the pedestrian or the traveler with horses. 
Moreover, tradition says it is the way the Padres followed, when they 
tripped it the forty miles between Santa Inés and Santa Barbara—a 
fact which decided me in its favour. Leaving the train at the flag 
station Oraya, I set briskly out, for a while skirting a little creek that 
flowed through lands once part of the famous Rancho de Nuestra 
Senora del Refugio, the scene of many an old-time smuggling 
adventure, and soon I was zigzagging up the sierra’s flank. 

The sun was setting when I reached the Santa Inés River at the 
mountain’s thither base, and wading it, shoes and stockings in hand, 
I came by and by to a plain rimmed about with treeless hills, and 
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ahead the white walls of the Mission flashed me a welcome. I knew 
it was a welcome; for it was my good fortune to possess the friendship 
of the resident priest. He, whom all the countryside knows as Padre 
Alejandro [Buckler], and his.good niece have lived at Santa Inés for 
a dozen years. Loving the place for its past as well as for its oppor- 
tunities for present service, they have restored the church and convento 
part, largely with their own hands, from a ruin to what is now the 
most homelike of the Missions. While it is nowadays essentially a 
parish church and rectory, ministering to an extended vicinage, Padre 
Alejandro with his warm heart has made it far more than a building. 
He has imbued it with something of the old Franciscan spirit and love 
of humanity, though himself no Franciscan, but of the secular clergy; 
and the register of good deeds, kept in heaven, holds note, you may 
be sure, of many a run-down wreck of a wanderer wound up and set 
going again by this kindly minister of Christ. 

The Mission buildings, in glistening white with roofs of red tile 
and a strip of flower garden before the corridored front, face the 
beautiful valley of the Santa Inés River, across which they look to the 
long reach of the oak-clad sierra. 'The sun had now set, and the eastern 
heights that crisp autumnal evening were pink with a sort of alpine 
glow, beneath drifting masses of fog wrack blown in from the ocean. 
Some thirty acres of church lands surround the Mission, preserving 
it in dignified isolation both from the little Protestant state of Denmark, 
called Solvang (a settlement of Danes who have lately taken up a tract 
of land across the way), and the dusty highroad that winds onward to 
Santa Ynéz town, four miles beyond. 

Historically, Santa Inéz has cut no great figure that I can find, if 
we except its neophytes’ participation in the redoubtable Purisima 
rebellion which is coming in another chapter. Thirty-two years 
covered its missionhood; for its founding was not till 1804, and 
secularization overtook it in 1836. The earthquakes of el afio de los 
temblores paid their devoirs to Santa Inés and gave the church then 
standing so severe a shaking that it had to be rebuilt, and the present 
structure with its wide, shallow bell tower, dates from 1817. This 
quaint campanario was partially destroyed by a winter storm three 
years ago, which brought down the top and with it the heavy bells. 

The restoring hand of Padre Alejandro is responsible'for the addition 
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of three windows that the old lacked, and for the solemnizing warning, 
if you read Latin, that now catches your eye on the east wall of the 
tower beneath the bells: Ex illis una tua erit. 

I passed through a wicket into the arcaded corridor, which chairs, 
a bench or two, roses clambering about the pillars, and a flowery 
array of potted plants had transformed into a delightful outdoor 
living-room. An open door led to a box-like vestibule within, at the 
end of which was a closed door and in it a little window such as ticket 
offices have. It, too, was closed. Above, in neat lettering, was another 
inscription in Latin which I managed to translate :— 


Guest, as to thy knocking my door 
opens to thee, so do thou open to 
God, knocking at thy heart. 


A sermon, that, so universal in its appeal that any one—churchman 
or worlding—must, I thought, have owned it; and so I gently touched 
the bell. There was sound of footsteps within and presently the little 
window slid back and the pleasant face of the Padre himself appeared 
in the opening. Then, flinging wide the door, he drew me in with such 
a welcome as one only gets at home. 

To the sentimental traveler, like myself, there is a touch of the 
poetic about sleeping in an old Mission. You feel yourself the guest 
of Clio—a lingerer in the courts of history and old romance. As a 
prelude to the night, the Father did me, after supper, a [Franz von] 
Liszt Rhapsodie and Lohengrin’s ““Lebewohl” on the pianola in his 
snug music-room, and then, lighting a candle, he conveyed me to the 
side of the convento facing on the inner court, where my chamber 
was—a room big enough for a conclave of cardinals. The high ceiling 
was supported by huge beams hewn by the Mission neophytes a 
century before; and the massive adobe walls were five feet thick, if 
I may trust my notebook. They were pierced by a small door and one 
_ large, deep-seated window, giving on the inner arcade. As I lay in bed 
reviewing in dozy luxury the events of the day, I heard the voice of 
my kind host directed without in great earnestness to a dog, which 
had been barking intermittently in the yard. The Padre had thought 
the noise was disturbing me and he was explaining to the beast quite 
seriously the impropriety of such conduct. The argument appeared to 
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reach the dog’s sense of reason; for the barking was not resumed. I fell 
asleep, thinking of St. Francis and the wolf of Gubbio. 

I had come at an opportune time. The day after my arrival was 
November 2, All Souls’ Day, when the ceremony of praying at the 
graves in the old cemetery of the Mission would take place. This—La 
Fiesta de todos los Difuntos—takes on a special character at Santa Inés, 
because of the participation of a sprinkling of Indians from a near-by 
reservation. 

There had been rain in the night and the morning broke with 
lowering clouds, which brought despondency to the Father. 

“If it rains,” said he, “‘not a soul will come,—not a soul;’’ and 
I knew he was right, for in California it is unwritten law that a rain 
cancels the solemnest engagement. 

However, before nine o’clock matters took a cheerful turn. The 
heavens lightened and the sun began to shine out of a sky that was 
all the lovelier for drifting squadrons of cumulus. There was to be 
high Mass, and then the prayers at the graves. The campo santo, 
where the Mission Indians are buried five deep, had been burned 
over and raked the day before, to clear it of a year’s accumulation of 
weeds and grasses; and now, as the hour approached and people 
began arriving in wagons, on horseback, or afoot,—none were in the 
automobile class,—their first business was to drift into the cemetery 
and seek out their people’s graves, unmarked often save in their own 
faithful memories. Some brought flowers, and all set lighted candles 
about the mounds. Then, gathering in knots in the warm sunshine in 
front of the church, they rolled their tabacos and gossiped till the bell 
should ring for mass. Many came through the wicket into the sunny 
corridor to pay their respects to Padre. He, in his canonicals, received 
all with a smiling face, cordial handshake, and a joke or a word of 
kindly inquiry. 

“Que hay, Roberto, you fat rascal,” said he to a chubby urchin 
whose cheek he pinched, “‘are mamma and Magdalena coming?” 

“No, Padre,” replied the boy. 

“Not coming!” echoed the Padre. “I’m afraid they are malas 
cristianas, Roberto.” 

“No malas cristianas, Padre,” cried Roberto, stung into uncivil 
contradiction, ‘‘no bad Christians. They haven’t any hats.” 
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The Padre, in the lulls of his receiving, would drop in my ear bits 
of his parishioners’ personal history. They were plain folk, Spanish- 
speaking mostly, from the neighboring ranches, vaqueros, teamsters, 
and laborers, with their black-shawled wives and solemn-eyed babies, 
and a few Indians. 

The interior of the Santa Inés church has all the ancient flavor that 
we expect of a Mission, and many of the old-time furnishings are still 
used in the services. Among these I noticed a confessional box with 
Indian ornamentation of carved wood fastened upon the sides with 
wooden pegs; and an odd little image of the Virgin in a sort of Watteau 
shepherdess hat, much dilapidated, and a full-bottomed skirt. There 
were candlesticks and other vessels in beaten silver and copper, 
particularly an exquisitely wrought silver dipper in the form of a half 
bivalvular shell. Metal-work, it seems, was a specialty of the Santa 
Inés neophytes, and utensils made there were often supplied to other 
Missions. 

I took my seat on a bench in the dim light near the door, the kneel- 
ing assemblage in front of me; and, brought up though I had been 
in another house of faith, I felt no hindrance in joining these simple 
folk in their devotions. Through the small windows placed high in the 
walls the sunlight streamed in mellow shafts of blessing out of the 
common heaven of us all; and by and by from the old choir loft above 
me the beautiful notes of a Gregorian chant floated out. It was old 
Fernandito singing the music of the mass, and singing it with dignity 
and feeling. He stood alone, this day, where in other days a choir of 
many with viol and flute had been wont to stand and raise praises to 
the same living Lord. His voice, still strong and melodious for all his 
age,—he must have been nearly eighty,—bridged for me the gulf of 
the years. I seemed to see at the altar not Padre Alejandro, but 
another,—in gray gown and cord of the Brothers Minor,—perhaps 
that Fray Francisco Uria, who for half of Santa Inés’s life as a Mission, 
was the strong arm of her outward estate—stout, jolly, warm-hearted, 
quick-tempered old Padre Uria. Or was it Father [Felipe] Arroyo de 
la Cuesta, he of the many tongues of whom we shall hear at San Juan 
Bautista? It was at Santa Inés that he entered into rest. His dust is 
still here buried before the altar, with that of six others of his order, 
as Padre Alejandro has found out and lovingly put a mark where none 
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was before. One of these is Padre Ramon Abella. Poor Padre Ramon! 
He dwelt forty-four years in California, outliving the Missions’ golden 
age and participating in their desolation. His last years were clouded 
with ill-health and loneliness, his harp turned to mourning. [Eugene 
Duflot] De Mofras, in 1841, found him at San Luis Obispo, sleeping 
on an ox hide, drinking from a horn, and dining on jerked meat. 
Whatever the charitable might send him,—little enough, you may be 
sure,—he shared with a few Indian children whose parents inhabited 
some of that Mission’s decaying hovels. Amid the ruins of his Carthage 
he still talked of “going to the conquest”’ (ir d la conquista), and bore 
uncomplainingly, as a true Franciscan, the humiliations and privations 
of his poverty. 

Mass concluded, the congregation formed in procession. They were 
headed by the Father in his robes and the altar boys in their scarlet 
and white, bearing high a silver cross and tall standards with flaring 
candles, and carrying censer and aspergill; and all marched chanting 
from the church around the corner to the cemetery. Here for an hour 
or more prayers were chanted at each lighted grave, the Father 
assisted by Fernandito. The latter, clad for the occasion in a new 
blouse of blue jeans and armed with a reading-glass to magnify the 
notes of his music-book, sang the responses and received, in a basket 
hanging at his elbow, the fees for this rite. Silently the crowd followed 
the Padre, the men with bowed, impassive heads, the women some- 
times sobbing. When the prayer at one grave was ended with the 
beseeching Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, the incense scattered and the 
water sprinkled, the crowd moved to another. So the round was made, 
till, last of all, Fernandito, brushing the charred grass off two 
unmarked mounds where neither marker nor flowers nor candles 
were, said simply :— 

“Padre, these are friends of mine; this is Barbara, and this, José.” 

And Barbara and José had their prayers, too, and doubtless will 
have every 2d of November while Fernandito lives. 

The Mission relics at Santa Inés are many and interesting. Besides 
those used in the present-day church services, and the beautiful old 
vestments that are in the sacristy, there is a considerable collection 
arranged for interested visitors in an interior room of the convento—a 
room formerly used as the /oquorium, where daily, after dinner and 
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after supper, the friars were at liberty to come to rest for an hour from 
their laboring and praying, and relax in human chat. 

The Father left me here one morning to browse and ruminate. The 
relics have been patiently got together from all sorts of places—from 
the cluttered corners of the Mission’s ruins, from crumbling outhouses, 
from the earth of the surrounding fields as the plough turns it up, from 
the garrets of the countryside, from city junk shops. There were beauti- 
ful old basins and cups and kettles of hammered copper; crucifixes 
of wood wonderfully and realistically carved, some with a cord, 
meaning the carver was a Franciscan; and there was a quaint wooden 
matraca, like a watchman’s rattle, for use at the altar in Holy Week 
when bells are stilled. 


34. Poetic Tribute for Centenary (1917) 


Witi1aM Hooper Howe LLs wrote the following poem for a brochure 
distributed on July 4, 1917, for the 100th anniversary of the establishment 
of Santa Inés Mission. 


In a mountain forest planted, 
Santa Inés held her sway, 

Like a fairy dream enchanted, 
All around the landscape lay. 


Hostile tribes of unbelievers, 
Occupied this lonely land, 

Till the Fathers—great achievers--- 
Came with fearless reprimand. 


Not by tempest, quake or torrent 
Was this Mission brought so low 
Civic avarice abhorrent 
Dealt the final fatal blow. 


Even yet the Church is standing, 
Kissed by sun and mountain air, 
Where the pilgrim, help demanding, 

Kneels in solitary prayer. 


35. Poet Laureate’s Essay (1917) 


JOHN STEVEN McGroarty (1862-1944) wrote this essay about Santa 
Inés Mission and its resident priest for the June 29, 1917 issue of 
The Tidings. 


NEXT WEEK, on the Fourth of July, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the dedication of Mission Santa Inés will be celebrated. The event 
should attract widespread attention, and there should be a great 
throng of people to participate in the ceremonies that are to be held. 

The fact that Santa Inés has passed the century mark in its history 
brings vividly to mind the realization that the shadows of time are far 
lengthening on the old missions of California. For, Santa Inés was 
what might be called one of the “‘later’”’ missions. Its foundation was 
not decided upon until the great [Fermin Francisco de] Lasuén had 
begun to fill up the gaps in Junipero Serra’s far-flung line of God’s 
fortresses between the Golden Gate and San Diego’s Harbor of 
the Sun. 

The first mission was founded at San Diego in 1769. Santa Inés 
was not founded until 1804, thirty-five years afterward. Serra, 
[Francisco] Palou, and Lasuén, Father-Presidents of the missions, 
had all passed away. 

The spot for the founding of Santa Inés was selected by Father 
Lasuén, during his administration as the head of the missionary 
establishment. The locality was known by the name of Lajalupe, and, 
owing to the presence of large numbers of Indians in the ranchertas 
there, the fertility of the soil and the abundance of water from the 
beautiful river that flows through the valley, Father Lasuén had no 
hesitation in selecting it as an advantageous site for the mission. 
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It was not until the year 1804, however, that the mission was 
actually founded by Father [Estevan] Tapis, who had by this time 
succeeded Father Lasuén as the fourth Father President of the 
missions. At the ceremonies of the foundation there were the usual 
number of Franciscan padres and soldiers. Romauldo Carillo, 
Comandante of the Presidio of Santa Barbara, was present with a 
number of other people then distinguished in the province. The 
Indians attended in great numbers, and presented an unusually large 
number of candidates for baptism on the first day. ‘These Indians had 
all become familiar with white men and were very friendly. 

It is an interesting coincidence in the history of the missions that 
Father Tapis, who founded the Mission Santa Inés, afterward retired 
there and became the resident priest. It was not until thirteen years 
afterward that the mission was dedicated, in the year 1817. It was 
“secularized”’ in 1836, which is to say, that it was confiscated at that 
time by the Mexican government and the greedy, corrupt politicians 
who then sat in the seats of the mighty in California. In 1850 the 
mission was abandoned, and, like many another mission, the lights 
went out upon its altars and its beautiful corridors, the church, the 
great patio, and the entire place that was once so busy with the day’s 
work and thronged with dusky faces, became as silent as the grave and 
as lonely as the hautns of death. 

But Santa Inés was not to be forever forgotten. Its memories were 
too sacred, its beauty too impassioned and its tradition too valuable 
for even the vandal, Time, to utterly destroy it. 

In 1904 the late Bishop [Thomas J.] Conaty, of holy and loving 
memory, sent the Padre Alejandro Buckler to be the resident priest 
of Santa Inés. It was a fortunate selection. Padre Alejandro proved to 
be the right man in the right place. In the fourteen years that Father 
Buckler has been in charge of Santa Inés the place has been restored 
to almost its original beauty and importance. Padre Alejandro is one 
of those rare men who works hard and prays hard and sings a lot and 
laughs whenever he gets a chance. He is a faithful priest, and very 
human. Every wanderer that comes along the King’s Highway, finds 
shelter in Santa Inés, and Father Buckler has not only restored the 
mission edifice to almost its original lines, but has also restored its 
ancient reputation for hospitality. 
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How Father Buckler has been able to accomplish so much has 
always seemed to me to be in the nature of a miracle. It is true that 
Bishop Conaty helped with the work financially to quite a considerable 
extent, but that does not account for all that has been done. Father 
Buckler also put into the restoration every cent he had at the time he 
was installed. And yet that does not account for all that has been done. 
The parish is poor and isolated. 

What does account for the transformation most of all, in my mind, 
is that Father Buckler and his wonderful niece, who is his affectionate 
housekeeper, organist, and all around “right hand man,” have worked 
tirelessly and ceaselessly for fourteen years and have put their trust 
in God for the rest. 

The Mission Santa Inés is now in apple-pie order. All the rooms— 
and there are many—have been thoroughly restored and cleaned. The 
old vestments have been renewed and repaired with exquisite care 
and skill. Countless articles that were buried in debris and scattered 
about the place have been carefully gathered together, identified and 
catalogued, and set up in a large room, constituting a very valuable 
historical museum. Among many things that I saw at Santa Inés when 
I was last there, was a ’cello used by the Indians and probably made 
by them in the olden times, a mechanical organ player on the order 
of our “pianolas”’ of today, and the original receptacles in which the 
Holy Oils were carried from Mexico for use in the missions. These 
and hundreds of articles of the most fascinating interest and historical 
value are to be found at Santa Inés. 

Various books on California have all their own way of spelling the 
name of the Mission. Sometimes it is spelled ““Ynéz” and at other 
times “‘Inéz.”’ But if you desire to escape the wrath of Padre Alejandro 
you must spell it “Inés.” He becomes really dangerous if he finds you 
spelling it any other way. Outside of that, I would say that there is 
no man in all the world less to be feared than Padre Alejandro. 


36. Centenary at the Old Mission (1917) 


Tuis essay on the rooth anniversary of Santa Inés Mission was written 
by “a spectator” for The Tidings, July 13, 1917. 


NEAR THE LITTLE sleepy village of Santa Inés is a small Indian reserva- 
tion containing scarcely half a dozen families who are all that are left 
of the many hundred happy neophytes who dwelt in peace, happiness 
and prosperity less than a century ago, around the beautiful old 
Mission of Santa Inés, Virgin and Martyr. Gone are the self-sacrific- 
ing, self-effacing, Franciscan Padres who taught the gentle native the 
arts of civilization as well as the glorious tidings of Christ’s life, death 
and resurrection. A few years ago the old Mission was in ruins, and 
tiles had fallen from the roofs, the walls and arches were crumbling, 
under wind and rain, the campanario or bell tower was utterly 
destroyed. The lizard, snake and bat were the only inhabitants. Only 
the birds sang the glories and memories of the romantic past. 

But as my companion and I rounded the hill was beheld on its 
height a wonderful transformation. It seemed as if some fairy wand 
had recalled the past. There stood the campanario as it did in days 
of yore, the quaint old red tiles were back again on the roof. 'The walls 
were neatly whitewashed, the gardens were cleared of the weeds 
which had flourished for half a century. Roses covered the restored 
arches. The altars and the aisles of the church were neat and clean. 
In the vestry were hanging ready for use the wonderful old vestments, 
no longer ragged, torn and rotting, but so neatly mended that only the 
initiated knew they were the same old sacred robes which had served 
on hundreds of occasions during the historic past. 

But we knew that the fairies who had effected all this were good old 
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Padre Alejando Buckler and his devoted niece Miss [Mamie] Goulet, 
who had labored for more than a dozen years in their work of love 
for the old mission, and we hurried on to partake of the welcome 
which we were sure to receive from the Padre, who loves to emulate his 
predecessors in hospitality as well as piety, self sacrifice and devotion. 

Busy as we had found Padre Alejandro on former occasions, we 
found him busier than ever. He had been preparing for a year to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the dedication of the 
mission which would occur on the great national holiday, July 4. 
Nevertheless he welcomed us most heartily. ““You must stay for the 
celebration,” and we did. It has been Padre Alejandro’s custom to 
give food and shelter to every wandering outcast who trudges the 
dusty road past the venerable mission, and it is likewise the custom 
for the “hobo” to help in the work of renovating grounds and 
buildings. We were no exception. We brought out tables and chairs, 
strung bunting, went to the river to cut boughs and foliage for 
decorations and we climbed up the campanario to fling Old Glory to 
the breeze, in honor of the national holiday which was combined with 
the mission festival, for the blue-eyed Alsatian Padre is neither 
French nor German but genuine and sincere American through and 
through. 

At length the great day arrived. The bells were tolling, the hour 
had come. Out from the old convent came the United States flag and 
Papal flag borne side by side, followed by little girls, American, 
Spanish and Indian, dressed in white and bearing flags and banners, 
then the torch bearers, altar boys with candles, censer-bearer with 
boat, subdeacon, deacon, and celebrant. 

They marched across the path the saints have trod into the house 
of God. 


37. An Intimate Guide (1920) 


TuIs essay describing the road to Santa Inés 1s taken from Trowbridge 
Hall’s Californian Trails, Intimate Guide to the Old Missions (New 
York, 1920), pp. 86-89. 


THREE ROADS go to Santa Inés, by as many passes—San Marcus, 
Refugio and Gavioto—and here at Goleta is the entrance to the 
beautiful San Marcus pass. Which of the three roads was the chosen 
route of the early Padres is impossible to state with definiteness. The 
builders of El Camino Real claim Gavioto, basing their claim upon 
Father [Juan] Crespi’s diary, written during the expedition in search 
of Monterey under Don Gaspar de Portola in 1769, in which mention 
is made of a pass called Gavioto, in commemoration of the wonderful 
marksmanship of one of the soldier-guards, who while climbing the 
pass fired off his old flintlock musket and, apparently to the amazement 
of the chronicler, actually killed a gull (gavioto). 

Tradition, however, leans strongly to San Marcus pass which, 
despite a multitude of corners, sometimes dangerous for the modern 
motor, offers no difficulties to the burro or the man on foot. Whether 
the necessary climb of 2,500 feet offsets the shorter distance is a © 
matter for argument, though there can be no argument but that the 
magnificent scenery and far-reaching panoramas justify the climb. 
However, it is Gavioto for the Saunterers, and the road keeps to the 
level and heads for the ocean where, as it approaches Naples, a church 
of yellowish stone, perched on a hilltop by the sea, looms into view, 
as unlike Italy’s churches as this American Naples is unlike the Queen 
City of the Mediterranean. It stands there solitary and deserted, not 
a house in sight, symbolizing the ever-present vanity of man. It might 
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be termed an Irish Bull, for it was built by the first Irishman who 
landed in California, characteristically listed on the local records as 
“An Englishman, native of Ireland, whose parents live in Boston.” 

For miles one follows every undulation of the shore, running 
between the deep blue ocean and the green foothills of the Santa Inés 
mountains, a quiet, dreamy country, so fairylike in its unreality that 
it starts bubbling within the man an absurd sentimental fervor—a 
quality, fortunately, according to [Henry Louis] Mencken, non- 
existent in women. 

Perhaps five miles beyond is the Rancho de Nuestra Sefiora del 
Refugio—the refuge in olden days for many a smuggling adventurer. 
Here zigzagging up the mountain flank is the trail over Refugio pass, 
crawling in and out among foothills and finally scaling the rocky 
heights, Santa Inés peak being close to five thousand feet high. But 
the Gavioto road still follows the ocean through many acres of olive 
trees and amidst great groves of eucalyptus whose trunks show not a 
vestige of bark, whitened by the hand of age. They are said to be the 
oldest trees of the kind in California. 

Nearing Gavioto, the foothills creep down to the water’s edge, 
elbowing the road away from the ocean front, forcing it to turn almost 
at right angles into a winding, high-walled, romantic pass—if one’s 
eyes are to be believed, the retreat for many a philandering motorist. 

Something of an effort to turn from this broad, smooth boulevard 
into the dusty trail lost to view amid scrubby hills, but this way leads 
to the mission, and on the edge of the solitary plain, away from the 
railroads and the hum of cities, stands a lasting monument to Saint 
Agnes. 


38. The Engelhardt Memoir (1923) 


EarLy in 1923, Father Peter Quinn, Pastor of the Old Mission, wrote 
to the Franciscan scholar, Zephyrin Engelhardt, asking the prominent 
chronicler to outline the history of Santa Inés Mission. Without Engel- 
hardt’s authorization, Father Quinn published the response in a four 
page brochure. 


Santa Inés Mission was established to win the savages of the 
Interior for Christianity. 

Founded by Fr. Presidente Estevan Tapis on September 17, 1804, 
the feast of the Stigmata of St. Francis. Present were the commander 
of the garrison of Santa Barbara, Raymundo Carrillo, with detachment 
of soldiers from there, numerous neophytes from Mission Purisima 
and Santa Barbara, more than 200 savages. 

An enramada, or brushwood shelter, had been erected for holy 
Mass. The Great Cross was erected and blessed on the spot where the 
church was to be erected. The High Mass by Fr. Superior of the 
Missions, Estevan apis, assisted by three Franciscan Fathers— 
Marcelino Cipres of San Louis Obispo, and Jose Calzada with 
Romuildo Guitierrez. The last two named were the appointed first 
mission ries. 

Fr. Tapis also preached, and then through an interpreter explained 
to the numerous pagans the object of the coming of the missionaries. 
Te Deum and the Salve Regina closed the morning ceremonies. 
Pagan parents on the same occasion offered for Baptism twelve boys 
from 6 months to 7 years old. Fr. Tapis baptized these first fruits that 
day. A good beginning, which made the Fathers happy. 

At the end of that year, 1804, the Baptismal Register showed 
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112 entries. 

An adobe church was erected that same year, but roofed with 
thatch. A row of buildings was put up of adobe and thatched roofs, 
232 feet long, 19 feet wide, and 1g feet high, the first wing. This 
contained the church, 86 feet long; sacristy, 14 feet long, habitation 
for Fathers, 28 feet long, and the granary 102 feet long; roof of thatch. 

Another row or wing followed in 1805. It was 145 feet long, 19 feet 
wide, 19 feet high, walls of adobe 27 inches thick. Roofed for the first 
time with tiles. Previous buildings were also roofed with new tiles. 

In 1806 another building 365 feet long, 19 feet wide and high, tile 
roof. Corridor this year 75 feet long and 19 feet wide; tiled roof. 
Buildings also in subsequent years as needed. 

In 1912 were put up of adobe 80 cottages for as many Indian 
families, roofed, tiled. Each measured 18 feet by 18 feet; doors, 
windows. This was the village, ruins of which are left of the Mission 
Church built in 1804, which was almost destroyed by earthquake in 
1812, and which ruined the Purisima Mission, and therefore a granary 
was erected to serve asa church, temporarily. It faced north. The ruins 
of it are still there running up to the last pillar. This went up in 1813, 
and dimensions were, or are, 109 feet long and 20 feet wide. In 1814 
work was begun on the present church edifice and continued to the 
end of 1816, when it was completed on the outside. The wall to the 
one side is brick-veneered. The belfry was built also of adobe, 
veneered with brick. It washed down some years ago, and was restored 
by Native Sons and Knights of Columbus, I believe. ‘The new church 
was plastered inside, and then on July 4, 1817, it was blessed and 
dedicated. It was said to be 140 feet long and 29 feet wide inside; 
also 29 feet high. Church goods were also procured. 

At this time (end of 1817) there were in the Baptismal Book 1030 
names, nearly all Indians; 287 couples had been married, and 611 had 
died. Nine hundred and twenty neophytes, the highest number in its 
history, lived at the Mission. At the same period (end of 1817) the 
Mission possessed 6000 head of cattle, 5000 sheep, 120 goats, 150 
pigs, 120 pack-mules and 770 horses. In that year were harvested 
4160 bushels of wheat, 4330 bushels of corn, and 3000 bushels of 
beans. 

Ill treatment on February 21, 1824 caused a revolt. Two Indians 
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were killed, and the rear of the church was burned down. This was 
later rebuilt by the Indians. It was the young people who revolted. 
The old people would have nothing to do with it. Fr. F. X. Uria had 
to flee to Santa Barbara. He.was succeeded by Fr. Blas Ordaz. 

In 1838 the Mission was confiscated; that is to say, the Missionary 
was deprived of the management and had to live there as a boarder 
of the hired administrator. The Indians had to work harder than 
before, and had to supply the salaries of the officials, while the Fathers 
had managed without compensation. That ruined the Mission. In 
1843 the new Governor coming from Mexico, Manuel Micheltorena, 
restored the Missions to the Fathers. During this time, (May 1844) 
Bishop Garcia Diego, fist Bishop of California, established his 
seminary here. Governor Micheltorena granted six square leagues of 
land for its support. It was later known as the College Ranch, which 
had 35,499 acres of land. Micheltorena also promised $500 cash for 
every year from his own pocket. The Governor was driven out by the 
Pio Pico gang. Pico then sold the Mission and its lands and belongings 
(exclusive of the College Ranch) on June 15, 1846 to Jose Covarrubias 
and Joaquin Carrillo for $7000. The United States Government 
repudiated the sale as enacted without authority from the Mexican 
Government, and contrary to Spanish and Mexican laws on the 
subject, and on May 23, 1862, President Abraham Lincoln signed the 
patent which restored the Mission to the Catholic Church. 

Always a priest resided here. 

Down to 1850, inclusive, there were 1631 baptisms, 497 marriages, 
and 1632 burials entered. The last Franciscans: F. P. Jose, Joaquin 
Jimeno and Franciscans left May, 1850 in favor of the Picpus Fathers, 
Rev. Father Quinn. 

Here you have the substance of the history of the Mission, which . 
you can spin to suit. A description of the church interior, etc., would 
have to be supplied by yourself. The tourist would have all the facts 
on a few leaves. Illustrations you can secure at Santa Barbara stores, 
and there are some at the Mission, if Iam not mistaken. Mrs. Donahoe 
might be able to furnish interesting anecdotes, etc. I do not deal in 
them, naturally. If there is something you wish to have in addition, 
let me know. I think, however, this is about all the ordinary tourist 
can digest. In handy pocket size, it would sell easily. In SS. Corde. 


os 
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Fr. ZEPHYRIN, O.F.M. 


P.S. Mrs. Donahoe has record of my volumes, which tells of 
founding etc. 


39. Capuchins Take Charge (1924) 


Tuis essay from an unidentified newspaper, dated December 1, 1924, tells 
about the arrival of the Capuchin friars at Santa Inés Mission. 


TuHurspAy. NOVEMBER 20, 1924 will ever be looked upon as a red- 
letter day with the parishioners of Santa Inés parish, as it was on that 
particular occasion that some of the Irish Franciscan Capuchin 
Fathers motored out from Los Angeles to take over the parish from 
Bishop, Dr. [John J.] Cantwell. 

As the automobile conveying the Fathers and some friends 
approached the precincts of the mission, it was noticed that several 
of the parishioners had already assembled to greet the visitors. The 
spectacle was a magnificent one, and one that will ever leave an 
indelible impression on those who witnessed it. 

As the fathers wended their way up the avenue, a peal of joy-bells 
rang out, thus adding to the solemnity of the occasion. It seemed as 
if by the touch of a magic wand, the people had been transported 
back to the days when these once-stately buildings had been inhabited 
by similar friars wearing the brown habit of St. Francis. Was it any 
wonder that a thrill of joy seemed to permeate their very souls? 

On Sunday morning, November 23, the mission was solemnly 
reopened by the Very Rev. Father Joseph Ferelon. O.F.M. Cap., 
Superior of the Irish Franciscan Capuchin Mission in U.S.A. 

The ceremonies opened with a procession of the school children, 
parishioners and fathers around the grounds. The procession was 
preceded by a Cross-bearer and two acolytes, and while it was in 
progress the hymn “Veni Creator” was intoned, and two standards, 
the papal and American flags were unfurled. 
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The procession having wended its way back to the church, High 
Mass was sung by Father Joseph, who delivered a very beautiful and 
appropriate address. The sacred function concluded with solemn 
benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. The procession was 
marshalled by Father Albert [Bibby] pastor, while Mrs. B. M. 
Labaure of Watts, presided at the organ. 


40. History, Architecture and Lore (1925) 


REXFORD NEwcoms considered his visit to Santa Inés in the early 1920s 
one of the outstanding “‘pleasures”’ encountered in the tour he made of the 
California missions. His reflections, taken from The Old Mission 
Churches and Historic Houses of California (Philadelphia, 1925), are 
taken from p. 229. 


Santa Inés lies in a beautiful situation in the back country of Santa 
Barbara County some thirty-five miles northwest of Santa Barbara, 
from which it is reached by way of the beautiful San Marcos Pass. 
The most satisfactory way to approach the mission by train is to take 
the Southern Pacific Coast Line to Gaviota station. From here one 
goes by stage seventeen miles through the foot-hills and valleys to 
Solvang, for this ancient mission, after these many years, finds itself 
today adjacent to the little village of that name. Solvang is a Danish 
colony which has grown up within the last few years upon the grounds 
that were once a part of the mission’s broad acres. That the soil and 
climate are unexcelled is attested by the prosperity of the colony, 
which, in addition to the regular advantages found in a community 
of this character, supports a Danish College. 


4]. Valuable Relics (1925) 


G. A. MartIn recorded his memories of a visit to Santa Inés Mission 
for the readers of the Santa Barbara News-Press, March 29, 1925. 


AFTER 75 YEARS in which the ancient Mission of Santa Ynéz (the 
church spells it Santa Inés) has been in the hands of secular priests, 
it has been returned to the care of the Franciscans, the order of its 
founders. 

Established by the missionary pioneers when California was a 
Mexican dependency, the church got out of their hands shortly before 
the Americans took California in 1846, and remained under the 
administration of secular priests until just recently, when the Bishop 
of Los Angeles, Dr. [John J.] Cantwell, restored it to the order which 
established it. 

But though it is back in the hands of the Franciscans, it is not in 
the hands of Franciscans of the same nationality as the founders. The 
Spanish padres built the first mission and administered it, but a band 
of Irish Franciscans are now in charge. 

Once the seat of government, ecclesiastical and civil, for an area as 
large as many an American state, its own lands embracing 65,000 
acres, its parishioners, numbering many thousands, almost all Indians, 
its original staff of priests and monks totaled several score. But today 
the three men now in charge find ample time to putter about at the 
work of restoring the famous old building, and still administer to the 
spiritual needs of their parishioners. 

They have lost 35 acres of land left to them, and in their congrega- 
tion there are few of them Indians. Beside the thick adobe walls of 
the old church lies the dust of 3000—the victims of an advancing 
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civilization that drove them back, back, back into small settlements, 
thence into disease, starvation and death. 

Full of pride over the building established more than a century ago 
by their predecessors, the fathers are working hard every day in 
restoring the old mission. They have cleaned all the rooms, and have 
“‘dug up” many long buried and forgotten treasures, such as mass 
books printed by hand on parchment, from 200 to 400 years old, 
vestments worn by the first priests ever to administer the sacrament 
in the walls of the ancient structure; candlesticks, wooden images, 
carved by the artistic hands of some of the earlier converts and many 
other things of value, not the least of which are some priceless old 
paintings. 

One room has been set apart as amuseum and the relics are exhibited 
by the faithful men in charge to their visiting friends as they explain 
their significance or talk proudly of the work that has been done in 
restoring the old place. 

Many of the original paintings on the wall, upon the ceiling and 
elsewhere, are still preserved, some of them as fresh today as the day 
the Indians burned the colors out of the native sands and, mixing 
them after their secret formula, which died with them put them on in 
characteristic design. 

The original altar, build of adobe, is still in use; on each side are 
wooden statues, evidently preserved from the first days of the old 
church. One represents the queen of Spain, the priests believe, 
because the image wears earrings, and saints never wore earrings, 
they say. Another is a statue of the Mother of Sorrows, another of 
Our Saviour. 

One of the most interesting of the old well-preserved statues is 
that of Saint Inés, patron saint of the church. Her career was one of 
great sorrow. Resolving to remain a virgin and dedicate her life to the 
church, she was unfortunate in having a lover who was so persistent 
that he murdered her because she would not renounce her vows and 
wed him. The statue depicts her holding a lamp in her left arm, 
emblematic of her innocence, and a palm in her right hand, the 
emblem of martyrdom. 

Among other relics well preserved and still in use is a hand- 
hammered copper baptismal font. Manufactured by native workmen 
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from native ores dug from the earth smelted in a charcoal furnace and 
then hammered into shape, the ancient vessel has served for the 
baptizing of all the infants of the parish for more than a century. 

Holy water urns, cans for holy oil and many other vessels of the 
‘church are still preserved. One very unique relic is a case, covered 
with leather, for holding three cans of holy oil. On each Holy Thurs- 
day of Easter week the parish priest had to visit the bishop with his 
‘cans and receive the annual supply of the mission for the coming year. 

_ ‘The cans were carried in this case, and both case and cans are still 
preserved. The priest had to go from this place to Monterey on foot 
in the missionary days to get the oil, and it was no light burden to 
carry it back, for it had to be enough to serve the parish for its altar 
for a full twelve months. 

Still creaking on their original hinges, rusty with age, but service- 
able, a pair of side doors of the church hang today as they did the day 
the present structure was dedicated in 1818. 

The mission dates back farther than that, but the records show that 
the original one was shaken to pieces in 1812 by an earthquake, and 
the fathers, profiting by past experience, built the present structure to 
stand. The walls are twelve feet thick at the bottom—and the priests 
have recently cut a new door through one of them to permit of more 
easy access to the chapel from the museum room, so anyone who 
doubts the thickness of the walls has the privilege of measuring. 

Started in 1816, it was completed in 1818. Originally the structure 
adjoining the chapel was two stories in height. The fathers and the 

~ monks lived above and the Indian parishioners worked in the rooms 
‘below. Another quake shook down the top walls, and now the building 
has been restored as a one-story structure. The original tiles, however, 
were preserved and form the roof. They got to leaking badly quite 
recently, and the Native Daughters of Santa Barbara, headed by Miss 
Mary Wood, furnished the money for placing a paper roof beneath 
the tiles. Now the interior is protected from the storms. 

The original mission extended over considerable more territory 
than is now covered, and the remains of one of the arches of the first 
mission are seen near the east end of the structure. Many of the walls 
of the buildings adjoining the chapel crumbled during years of neglect, 
after the usefulness of the mission dwindled with the passing away of 
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the flock, but recently these have been restored and the arches are 
now protected from the weather by a substantially restored tile roof, 
and the rooms are doing service for members of the parish. They hold 
their dinners and celebrations of various characters inside the old 
structure. 

The altar society, headed by Miss Michela de la Cuesta, does much 
work to help the priests keep the old structure in condition. Miss de - 
la Cuesta bears the same name as one of the original fathers of the 
church, in whose memory a bronze tablet has been fastened to the in- 
terior wall of the chapel. Father Felipe Arroyo de la Cuesta lived 
between 1780 and 1840, and his bones lie in the little cemetery just 
outside the church. 

All funerals had to pass through the church, as there was no 
entrance originally to the cemetery except by that means. The door 
which led into the burial ground has now been sealed and the adobe 
wall that surrounded the little cemetery has crumbled beneath the 
ravages of the weather, but the priests plan to restore this, too, when 
funds are sufficient. 

Franciscans are not allowed, by the rules of their order, to collect 
money or to have funds of their own. They are supposed to live upon 
the charity of their parishioners. The order was founded at a time in 
the history of the church when the bishops divided honors with kings 
and the clergy rode in fine carriages and were attended by hordes of 
servants. 

The Franciscans went out to work among the poor, whom they 
claimed the other clerics were neglecting, and they pledged them- 
selves never to ride and always to live upon the alms or hospitality of 
the poor whom they were to serve spiritually. It is said that Junipero 
Serra, founder of California’s missions, walked many times from > 
Monterey, Cal., to Mexico City on church business, and when he set 
out to found his missions in California he walked the entire journey 
through the wilderness, across deserts, over mountains, establishing 
a mission at the end of each twenty-four-hour journey. 

Father Albert [Bibby], Irish patriot and exile, was the first pastor 
of the old mission under the new regime of the Franciscans. He died 
last month in Santa Barbara, and his grave, freshly made, is pointed 
to by the priests now here, over in a corner of the little cemetery, in 
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the rear of the belfry, his bones resting in the dust of Indian 
parishioners gone long before, for the little cemetery is not large 
enough to afford burial space, one beside the other, for the 3000 
Indians interred there. Many who have died in later years must have 
been buried in the dust of the bones of those who died a century ago. 

Father Albert is referred to as a very able man and a very patriotic 
man. Papers published in Ireland are now beginning to arrive at the 
mission recording the deeds of the father in life and noting with 
sorrow his recent passing away in St. Francis hospital in Santa 
Barbara. 

An Irish patriot every inch of him, Father Albert refused to give 
allegiance to the British, even when the majority of his people accepted 
the British tender of an Irish Free State, and came to America rather 
than give up the fight. 

Father Albert belonged to one of the oldest Kilkenny families, which 
was connected with the woolen industry on the Nore in the centuries 
when Kilkenny was an industrial center. So it was only what would 
be expected of one whose family had a long and honored connection 
with the industrial and intellectual life of Kilkenny that when the 
Irish revival movement was organized over twenty years ago Father 
Albert, then a young priest just after his ordination, full of the 
enthusiasm of youth, and a brilliant intellect, a broad outlook, and 
a kindly Irish heart, should be one of the foremost workers in the 
Irish-Ireland movement. 


4. Preserved from “Vandalism of Time” ( 1927) 


THIS vignette for the February 18, 1927 issue of The ‘Tidings speaks 
about the charm and history of Santa Inés Mission. 


Too VALUABLE for the vandal, Time, to destroy, Santa Inéz, with its 
sacred memories, its impassioned beauty and its glorious tradition, as 
a result of the earnest labors of almost a generation, once more rings 
out the glad tidings of its triumph over earthquake, flood, siege, 
secularization and abandonment. Nineteenth link in the Mission 
chain, it has the distinction of being the scene of the first Seminary 
for the education of priests erected in California. 

As early as October, 1798, Father [Estevan] Tapis was sent by the 
Father Presidente, to survey the region of Calahuasdé. On the strength 
of Father Tapis’ report, Governor [Diego] Borica recommended 
Calahuasa to the viceroy as a suitable site for a mission. Later the 
viceroy gave orders for the payment of $1000 for the purchase of 
equipment with which to equip the work of foundation. 

In the Santa Inéz district at that time Father Tapis reported the 
discovery of thirteen rancherias comprising 275 habitations, an 
estimated Indian population of 1108. They were what the west 
afterwards termed “‘bad Indians,” in constant intercourse with the 
Tulare savages and ready to do murder at the word of their wizards 
or medicine men. The new mission site was reachable by only two 
rough mountain trails and due to its isolated position, a strong guard 
was recommended. 

After the lapse of necessary time spent in preparation, the new 
mission, the nineteenth link in the California mission chain, was 
founded on September 17, 1804, by Fr. Estevan Tpis, assisted by 
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Fathers [Marcelino] Cipres, [José] Calzada and [Romauldo] Gutiérrez 
Lieutenant-Governor [Raymundo] Carrillo and his soldiers from 
Santa Barbara were present, also many neophytes of the missions of 
Santa Barbara and Purissima. The new mission was dedicated to 
Santa Inéz, virgin and martyr. 

The present mission structures were completed in 1813, having 
been erected after the original mission buildings had been destroyed 
by an earthquake. The present church edifice was begun in 1815, and 
dedicated on July 4, 1817. 

The ruins of the first adobe church are still to be seen, also the 
foundation of the ancient Indian village, southeast of the mission 
group, may be easily traced. There were four streets, 31 feet wide, 
running east and west. The adobe houses on each side were roofed 
with tiles. Both tiles and timber were carried away by unscrupulous 
settlers after the Mexican-California government confiscated the 
Indian missions. 

The serious Indian revolt of 1824 began at Santa Inéz, the immediate 
cause being the flogging of a neophyte by one of the soldiers. While 
the Spanish officials attributed the rebellion to the impulse of the 
natives to reintroduce pagan liberty, the Friars knew better and saw 
in the insurrectionary spirit of the Indians a reaction against petty acts 
of cruelty and injustice on the part of the soldiers. 

The affray began on February 21, 1824. The Indians attacked the 
soldiers with bows and arrows. The guards thereupon took shelter in 
a building on the rear of the church. Two Indians were killed in the 
skirmish. The rebels then fired the building, which was consumed. 
The next day the guards were reinforced by a body of soldiers who 
had no knowledge of the revolt until their arrival and the Indians 
retired to Purisima. Rev. Father Francisco Javier Uria, in charge of 
the mission, escaped to Mission San Buenaventura. 

The year 1832 saw the mission at the height of its material pros- 
perity, with cattle, sheep and horses numbering over 10,000 head. 

Santa Inéz is distinguished among the missions for being near the 
scene of the first Catholic Seminary and boys’ college on the Pacific 
Coast. The seminary was established in 1844 by Bishop [Francisco 
Garcia] Diego, O.F.M., first Bishop of California. Fr. Joaquin 
Jimeno, O.F.M., was its first Rector. The college for boys was added 
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later and continued until 1881. The Christian Brothers were given 
charge in 1877 and remained until the close. The average number of 
boarders was twenty-five. The seminary building, constructed of 
adobe in the inner court or patio, has long since disappeared. 

Like the other missions, Santa Inéz was confiscated in 1836. In 
1850 it was abandoned, the lights went out upon its altars, and as 
John S. McGroarty writes: “Its beautiful corridors, the church, the 
great patio, and the entire place that was once so busy with the day’s 
work and thronged with dusky faces, became as silent as the grave and 
as lonely as the haunts of death. 

“But Santa Inéz was not to be lonely forever. Its memories were 
too sacred, its beauty too impassioned and its tradition too valuable 
for even the vandal, Time, to utterly destroy it. 

“In 1904 the late Bishop [Thomas J.] Conaty, of holy and loving 
memory, sent Padre Alejandro Buckler to be resident priest at Santa 
Inéz. It was a fortunate selection. Padre Alejandro proved to be the 
right man in the right place.” 

Mr. McGroarty contributed this bit of mission history for the 
occasion of the centennial of the dedication of Santa Inéz Church, 
July 4, 1917. He further writes of Father Buckler as one of ‘those 
rare men who works hard, prays hard and sings and laughs a lot. He 
is a faithful priest and very human. He has restored the mission—also 
its hospitality. How he was able to accomplish this in a more or less 
isolated place, in a poor parish, seems to be in the nature of a miracle. 

“The mission is now in apple-pie order. The old vestments have 
been renewed with great care. A valuable historical museum has been 
gathered and hundreds of articles of fascinating interest and historical 
value are to be found at Santa Inéz.” 

The celebration of the centennial was marked by appropriate 
religious ceremonies. 

The appointment of Father Buckler, who continued in charge of 
the mission for 20 years, was as Mr. McGroarty infers, an inspiration. 
He put the work of a lifetime into the task of restoration and succeeded 
beyond all praise. And now in his retirement at Santa Barbara, God 
is giving him years of peace and quiet contentment. 

Bishop Conaty was enthusiastic and generous in his support of the 
work of restoration conducted by Rev. A. Buckler. The damage caused 
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by the storm of 1911 brought an appeal from the Bishop through the 
columns of The Tidings in which he referred to Father Buckler’s 
work in appreciative terms. He acknowledged ‘“‘the self-sacrificing 
spirit”’ of the pastor, “to whom we are all indebted for his labors’ at 
the mission to restore and beautify it. 

“During the past five years,” continued the Bishop’s letter, ‘“‘he has 
been untiring in his energy and unfailing in his devotion to the work 
of Santa Inéz Mission. His open-hearted hospitality has made every 
visitor to the mission feel that Fr. Buckler is a worthy successor of the 
Padres whose homes welcomed all travelers. Our diocesan funds have 
been generously restoring and rebuilding the mission, and those who 
have visited it within the last two years will amply testify to the 
splendid results which have been obtained by reason of his careful 
supervision and his devoted interest in all that stood for Santa Inéz 
Mission. Father Buckler reports that three of the buttresses, the 
division wall on the east side of the convent, the wall between the 
church and the convent, as well as the ancient bell tower, have all 
fallen. Two of the arches and the church itself are in danger.” 

Bishop Conaty then explained that he had instructed Father 
Buckler to proceed at once to safeguard what remained and to plan 
the work of restoration. 

In his letter, published in The Tidings, March 17, 1911, Bishop 
Conaty also made an appeal for funds and headed the list with a 
donation of $500. 

The work of restoration was begun in the following October and 
by the spring of 1912, the task was nearing completion, the new tower 
of reinforced concrete being precisely like the original except for four 
openings in the belfrey instead of three. 

The mission parish of Santa Inéz was placed in charge of the 
Franciscan Capuchin Friars of the Irish province by Bishop Cantwell. 
These Fathers took charge on November 20, 1924. The mission was 
solemnly opened Sunday, November 23, by Very Rev. Joseph 
Fenelon, O.F.M. Cap., Superior of the Irish Capuchin mission in the 
United States. The ceremonies included procession, High Mass, 
address, and Benediction. 


4-3. Tribute to “Savior” of Mission (1930) 


IN this feature story for the April 11, 1930 issue of The Tidings, Marie 
T. Walsh speaks about Father Alexander Buckler and his work to save 
Santa Inés Mission. 


WHEN FaTHER BUCKLER came to the Mission Santa Ynéz in 1904,, 
there was a blacksmith shop in the living quarters and chickens. 
occupied the front parlor. When Father Buckler left the same Mission. 
in 1924, much of the Mission had regained its original design. The 
story of his labors during the intervening years, when he worked 
practically single-handed, deserves to go down in the annals of 
California history written in letters of gold. 

No one knows exactly what he went through during those first dark. 
years. When he arrived at his destination in June of 1904, he found a 
couple in possession of the buildings. They refused to move out, 
claiming that they had a lease on the property. However, Father 
Buckler was not to be ousted. One room of the dilapidated Mission 
was given to him and his cooking had to be done out of doors. This. 
state of affairs continued until the early part of the next year when 
the couple finally packed their grips and departed. 

A sum of money to start the restoration was granted by the Bishop. 
but it was only a drop in the bucket considering the work that had 
to be done. 

In those days, the highway ran past the front corridors of the old 
Mission, and many wanderers of the road on their annual north or 
south migrations, passed this outpost of Christianity. True to 
Franciscan hospitality, ’tho himself not of the Order, Father Buckler 
saw to it that the front door remained open to these weary tramps on. 
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the one condition that in return for their board and lodging, they help 
him repair and rebuild the old walls and rooms. Thus, the story of the 
back garden wall and end rooms. During the digging around the 
Mission, many of the lost relics came to view and it is Father Buckler 
whom we can thank today for the well-stocked museum of the 
Mission. 

Of money there was none most of the time. How his housekeeper 
niece managed in those early days is another mystery. In time, Father 
Buckler came to be known the country round as “Padre Alejandro.”’ 
On Sundays and special feast days one could see him on the hot 
byways in a wornout buggy, on his way to visit one of the forsaken 
outposts of his parish and to administer the Sacraments. And then 
home to the Mission again to add another wee touch of repair to his 
beloved walls. His faith was sublime. In times of stress he would open 
the Church door and stand there in conversation with Him it is said. 

“Good morning, God,” he would say, “what are you going to do 
for me today? I need some money badly.”’ And sure enough, money 
would came by the end of the day, perhaps from the purse of some 
kind tourist. 

When the old belfry fell in the storm of 1911. Padre Alejandro had 
it up again within a year and a new bell for the upper story in the 
bargain. Surely, God looks after His own. 

So, for twenty years he toiled in the valley of the Santa Ynéz, his 
nearest neighbors, the fair-haired Danes. Often no doubt, he would 
think of his beloved Rhineland as he paced the corridors in the cool 
of the evening after a particularly hard day. He must have known 
that he would never set eyes on his homeland again—Santa Ynéz was 
his mistress just as music and painting and writing is the mistress of 
those who have succumbed to the charms of those professions, and 
in thus reflecting, mayhap he was content. 

In the winter of 1924, the little brothers of Saint Francis, the 
Capuchin Franciscans, came again into their own and for a last time, 
Father Buckler, now twenty years older, touched his beloved walls in 
a last caress and turned over his mistress to the new retainers. 

Down to Santa Barbara he went with his niece to spend his last 
days by the side of the shining sea. His final illness took toll of him 
at Christmas, 1929, and during the early days of March, he passed to 
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his final reward with a smile on his lips and a memory of Santa Ynéz 
in his heart. 

Though he may have left us, whenever Santa Ynéz is mentioned, 
so will the name of Padre Alejandro be mentioned—good old Padre 
Alejandro who kept such interesting diaries of his tramps and who 
loved music and the good things of life—and above all, Santa Ynéz. 

Requiescat in Pace, Padre Alejandro! 


44. Footsteps of the Padres (1930) 


CHARLES IRWIN DoucLas Moore wisited most of the California missions 
in 1930 and later published his reflections serially in the Pacific Mutual 
News. This excerpt is taken from the brochure edition, pp. 23-26. 


Across THE Santa Inés Mountains and some forty-five miles northwest 
from Santa Barbara via El Camino Real, stands what is left of another 
monument to a virgin martyr, Mission Santa Inés. Saint Agnes, born 
a Christian at Rome, at the early age of thirteen yielded up her life 
for her faith. Her memory has long been cherished, particularly by 
young girls, whose patron saint she is. 

There are three ways of reaching this Mission from Santa Barbara, 
all of them leading over or through the lofty mountains that lie close 
to and parallel this section of the coast. If you are disposed to foot it, 
you may turn off the State Highway at Orella, some twenty miles out 
from Santa Barbara, and climb the mountains through the Refugio 
Pass. It is said the padres traveled this route. We had intended to leave 
the highway at Goleta and go by way of picturesque San Marcos Pass, 
but the information that oiling and other repair work were in progress 
decided us in favor of the lower but equally picturesque and much 
traveled Gaviota Pass. 

The Santa Inés Valley is fortunate in the possession of two Old 
Missions, both of them not far from the river and a score of miles 
apart. That there were two is an evidence, I take it, of the numerous 
Indian population that once called this fertile valley their home. The 
government still maintains a reservation close to Mission Santa Inés, 
where a few Indian families are living. Some of them worship at the 
Mission occasionally. Mission La Purisima Concepcion, now a roofless 
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ruin, the other of the two, lies farther down the valley and due west 
of Santa Inés. The highway crosses the connecting road at Buellton. 
Mission Santa Inés is only three and one-half miles east of this little 
town, La Purisima some seventeen miles west. We plan to spend the 
day at these two Missions, lingering in ‘‘the courts of history and old 
romance.” I wish that I might have lingered longer, long enough at 
each place to write my story in the shadow and under the inspiration 
of these reminders of a glamorous past. 

Santa Inés was late in building. The nineteenth in the chain, it 
dates from 1804. The quake of 1812 shattered the original buildings 
so badly that a new church, the present one, had to be put up. It took 
two years to complete it, 1815 to 1817. The Mission enjoyed thirty- 
two years of uninterrupted prosperity, save for the earthquake and an 
unfortunate Indian uprising that damaged some of the buildings. 
Then came secularization in 1836, with all of its attendant sorrows. 
Decline followed, then abandonment. But while the padres were still 
there, hampered in their work at every hand, Don Pio Pico, who had 
a penchant for selling missions, first leased it to a couple of partners, 
then made them an outright sale. The government later restored it to 
the church, which has since enjoyed undisputed title to the Mission 
with some thirty acres of land. 'The property adjoins the little Danish 
colony of Solvang. For several years a company of immigrants from 
Denmark have been farming a part of the rich lands that once belonged 
to the Mission. Solvang is now the postoffice for Mission Santa Inés. 

It is midmorning when we arrive at Santa Inés. Apollo has rolled 
up the fog curtains and is flooding the beautiful valley with his light. 
We do not need to be introduced to the Mission when it comes into 
view. Its whitened walls and red roofs may be seen afar and make it a 
conspicuous landmark. It stands apart from the little foreign com- 
munity at its rear with a certain aloofness, as if it were no part of the 
present. One’s feeling of loneliness is heightened as we drive into the 
spacious but empty plaza, for there is not a soul about. But the bright 
flowers that border the long arcaded corridor in orderly array smile 
a welcome from their well kept bed and bespeak the hospitality that 
awaits us within. For Santa Inés has for many years now enjoyed a 
reputation for hospitality and is spoken of as the most homelike of the 
Missions. Because of our knowledge of this, it is with no timidity we 
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ring the bell at the entrance. We do not wait long for a response. 
Father Vincent Kerwick himself, the present head of the Mission, a 
genial son of Erin’s Isle, admits us and places himself at our service. 
He has not been here a year yet, but it does not take us long to find out 
that he loves this dear old Mission with an ardor that is beautiful, yet 
pathetic. So little remains of what was once here that one’s affection 
has to find its satisfaction mostly in memory. There are two brother 
Franciscans with Father Vincent at the time of our call, and these 
three take care of the place and minister to the spiritual needs of the 
handful of neighbors and the occasional Indians who worship at the 
Mission. 

Father Vincent impresses us as being every inch a padre. Clear- 
eyed, alert, warm-hearted, he is not long in making us feel at home. 
As we follow him about, we cannot keep up with his long strides. He 
walks with a firm step and swinging gait such as I have imagined were 
necessary for the early padres to cover in a day the many long miles 
between the Missions. He has much to show us and to tell, for Santa 
Inés has one of the finest collections of relics now in existence. I wish 
I might describe these in detail. I shall have to be satisfied with the 
mention of just a few. 

Among the many sacred articles in silver and gold, copper and 
brass, the solid gold chalice is perhaps the most valuable and highly 
prized. Father Vincent allows me to feel its weight. I have not before 
had so much gold in my hand at one time. A monstrance of hammered 
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thousand years old. There are ancient candlesticks and crucifixes, 
some of the latter remarkable specimens of Indian carving; old basins 
and cups and kettles, and a rare leather case with three containers for 
holy oils. These oils were imported from Mexico, of necessity under 
lock and key, with a padre in charge. Of the parchment books, bound 
in leather and fastened with buckskin thongs, some of them very 
ancient, the Mass book, with the music in two and four parts, the 
notes for each part colored differently, is one of the most interesting. 
Santa Inés had among its neophytes some quite gifted choristers who 
sang from this old book. Would that those voices, now so long stilled, 
had been as well preserved in a phonographic record that we might 
share with the padres of today the old-time thrill of such music. 
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Santa Inés has the finest collection of old vestments to be found in 
California. They are the most beautiful I have seen. With evident and 
justifiable pride, Father Vincent opens the huge drawers of the 
cajoneras and brings out now this one, now that. ‘‘Stand over here, 
that you may see them in the best light; then over there, and note the 
difference.”’ They are remarkable creations in silk and brocade, and 
now priceless. One of them is six hundred years old. Among them are 
some once used by Father [Junipero] Serra. A connoisseur, who came 
this way recently, offered $3000 for one of the finest. His offer was 
of course refused. We are indebted to a devoted Spaniard, Rafael 
Vasquez, for the preservation of these vestments and other precious 
articles. During the long years of abandonment, he kept them at his 
own home, where he guarded them with religious fidelity, refusing 
many tempting offers, and later returned them to the Mission. 

The only parts of Mission Santa Inés that have been restored are 
the church and a string of rooms in the convento adjacent thereto. 
These latter are the present living quarters of the padres and possess a 
homey atmosphere with some modern conveniences, such as a 
telephone. The work of restoration was done under the direction of 
Father Alexander Buckler, whose name will always be held in high 
honor. He came to the Mission early in this century and for more than 
twenty years with capable hands and a willing heart devoted himself 
to the Mission’s every interest. Finances for the repair work that has 
been done were furnished largely by the Society of the Native Sons 
of California. 

The convento has an arched corridor on the patio side as well as in 
the front, which adds materially to the comfort of its occupants. Of 
the original twenty front arches, which are carried on square brick 
columns, only ten remain. The Jadrillos that floored the front corridor 
have given place to a cement pavement. The convento is of adobe 
construction, the church adobe lined with bricks. The church, like 
all the Mission churches, is long and narrow. Its heavily buttressed 
walls are six feet thick, with the windows set high, and are pierced 
with three door openings. The one on the left leads to the patio, and 
has in it the original heavy door deeply furrowed with the River of 
Life grooves. The front door is of similar design but new, a gift to the 
Mission from our good friend, Frank J. McCoy, proprietor of the 
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famous Santa Maria Inn. The door on the right opens to the cemetery, 
now empty above ground save for a few scattering tombstones and 
crosses. Beneath the surface thousands of Indian dead lie close together 
and five deep. 

Over the main entrance to the church is the choir loft, and at the 
opposite end of the nave the sanctuary with altar and reredos and many 
of the old-time statues and other furnishings still in place. Beneath the 
floor of the sanctuary, seven of the padres who served the Mission are 
buried. The roof is supported by heavy hand-hewn timbers brought 
from the San Rafael Mountains, and has on it the original red tiles. 
On the roof timbers, and showing here and there through the white- 
wash on the walls, are the original highly colored decorations put 
there by Indian painters. Many of the large red flags that covered 
the floor are still in place, but deeply hollowed by the tread of count- 
less feet. On the side walls are the stations of the cross that used to 
hang there in the early years. Altogether, in its decorative features, its 
furnishings and its architectural details, this old edifice retains much 
of its ancient splendor. It is not unlike San Gabriel in its arrangement, 
and there were striking resemblances in the facade and bell tower of 
the two Missions. The shallow campanario, with openings for three 
bells, at San Gabriel disappeared long ago; the one at Santa Inés 
is a new concrete structure very solidly built. 

Among the pictures, of which Santa Inés has many that are rare 
and beautiful, is a remarkable painting of St. Francis, but who the 
artist was is not now known. Father Vincent has studied over this 
picture long and much and tells me not only that he thinks it is an 
El Greco but that he has a feeling it is the selfsame picture mentioned 
in the prologue to Willa Cather’s book, “Death Comes to the 
Archbishop.” If it is from the brush of El Greco, its value is indeed 
great. 

One thing at Santa Inés that catches my eye with a special appeal is 
Father Vincent’s flower garden in the patio. Having few facilities, 
for the income of the Mission is a meagre one, he has made it an 
attractive spot, with a color scheme worked out in blue plumbago, 
heliotrope and pink creeping lantanas. They make a brilliant display 
in the glow of the bright September sun. He is a lover of flowers and 
cares for them with his own hands. 
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But we must not tarry longer at Santa Inés. I would like to tell you 
more of all we saw and heard. But go some time yourself. It will pay 
you well to include in the plans for your next trip over the highway an 
hour or two for a visit with-Father Vincent at charming old Santa 
Inés. The sign at the crossroads at Buellton will direct you. And— 
don’t tell him I said so—take your pocketbook along. When you have 
been there you will want to leave at least a little to help preserve 
this old monument, fragrant with so many memories of the past. 


45. Old Books at Santa Inés (1930) 


In her book on 'The Mission of the Passes (Los Angeles, 1930), Marie 
T. Walsh devotes Chapter 8 to the libreria at the Old Mission. 


Santa INEs MIssIon has a fine collection of old music books used by 
the padres and the Indians in the early days of the mission. At all the 
missions, the choir singing and playing was done by the neophytes. 
The high Masses and all other liturgical music was sung in Latin. 
The hymns and other songs of the Indians, such as the “Alabado,”’ 
sung after morning and evening devotions, was sung in Spanish. 
Instrumental music was mostly used, and many of the Indians became 
proficient in the playing of the violin, cello and other instruments. 

Some of these old music books are written on parchment paper, 
others on vellum. All the books are bound in age-old leather covers, 
with rawhide thongs. The music was written at the mission, the work 
of the padres. Padre Estevan 'Tapis was a noted musician, and invented 
the system of using colored notes in the four-four-part music, for 
the benefit of the neophytes. One note would be black, the next 
white, the next red, and the top note yellow. The padres, at 
the other missions, adopted this system after its discovery by Fray 
Tapis. 

The largest music volume at the mission is 14 by 16 inches, and 
contains both two and four-part music. A page of the four-part music 
is reproduced in this book, being part of the “Kyrie Elezson,” sung 
in the early part of the Mass. Some of this music is in the colored 
notes, the rest being printed in black and white notes. The rest of 
the volumes contain one and two-part music, being in black and red 
notes. Some of these books, Mrs. Romero remembers her grand- 
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mother, Margarita Bernal, using when she sang with the other Indians 
in the choir. 

In 1851, when the mission of La Purisima Concepcion was merged 
with that of Santa Inés, the records of the former mission were 
incorporated with those of the latter. Several of the old mission record 
books of Purisima are now at Santa Inés. They are bound in leather, 
with rawhide thongs, as are the music books of Santa Inés. The books 
bear, on the title pages, the signatures of Father Presidente Tapis and 
Father Prefect [Vicente Francisco de] Sarria. In the collection are 
two baptismal registers, a marriage register, two burial registers and 
a book of confirmations. A padron of the Purisima Indians, or census 
of Indian families of the rancherias, for the years 1824-58, is also at 
Santa Inés. The books all date from 1788 to 1850, after which the 
entries were included with those of Santa Inés Mission. An earlier 
Padron of 1810, is at St. Vibiana’s Cathedral in Los Angeles. 

Other old books of the mission are five Latin Missals. Three of 
these are from Madrid, and bear the respective dates of 1784, 1797 
and 1812. Another book, from Antwerp, is dated 1738, and the fifth, 
from Paris, 1826. There are three Roman Rituals, one of 1766, from 
Madrid, and the other two of 1775 and 1795. A Breviary, of 1848, is 
also in the museum, having been printed in Germany. 


46. Bells of the Old Mission (1931) 


THIS poem 1s taken from the February 20, 1931 issue of The Tidings. 


OLD MissIon BELLS, Old Mission chimes, 
Your sad, sad tones blend with the pines 
That wave and nod as sentinels, 

When breezes blow o’er Sant’ Inés. 


When, of your glories past and gone, 
Mem’ry looks back to muse upon, 
What sad, sad thoughts and memories 
Oppress my heart for Sant’ Inés! 


They sear and cut as winds blow wild 
From down Sant’ Inés mountain side; 
As mother’s crying o’er only child, 
As mother’s tears that can’t be dried. 


As tolling bell strikes sorrow deep 

Into my heart for those who sleep 

Those friends, the best, so true and tried, 
Whose souls have passed the Great Divide. 


And as I pray for each loved one, 
To Friar saints, and Mary’s Son, 
I breathe a silent prayer that they 
May bring thy glories back some day. 
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Oh! that, that Easter soon may be, 
When thy dear Bells in jubilee 
Shall ever ring a joyous peal, 

To gladden hearts that deeply feel. 


With lark, lov’d Bells!—you fill the air 
With fragrance of your Matin pray’r; 
Oh! that man joined your Orison, 

In worship of God’s Holy Son. 


In field and furrow and their homes, 

Men daily hear your dulcet tones 

Thrice daily tell the Love Divine 

That conquered sin, both yours and mine. 


Dear Bells! lov’d Bells! you’ve grown gray 

At task of calling men to pray. 

Oh! would that men would heed your chimes— 
If not always, at least sometimes. 


When Jose Chapman, pirate bold, 

The fair Ortega maiden told 

His marriage vows, ’twas thy Bells call’d 
To Sant’ Inés, both young and old. 


Good Father Albert’s pains and cares 
Found their surcease at Sant’ Inés 

By the old belfry’s tower he lies 

Where Bells take up the mourner’s sighs. 


When Solemn Nuptial Mass was said 
Or Requiem for the bless’d dead, 
Twas at thy call the people flocked 
With joy to greet; with sorrow rocked. 


I see duenas ride to Mass, 
In their carretas o’er the Pass, 
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With caballeros by their side 
And dark-eyed muchachos astride. 


I live again the days that told 

Of dashing Dons and Grandees bold 
Who lov’d to hear thy sweet Bells tone 
A welcome to their Mission home. 


I live again those golden days 

That once were yours, dear Sant’ Inés! 
Oh! shall they e’er return again 

Or have you tolled their requiem? 


How oft the students heard thy Bells 
On Sundays and on Festivals; 

I see them from the college come 
To Mass, long ere it had begun. 


I seem to see the proteges, 

The Indians of the Padres, 

Yield, at your summons, work and play, 
And with the Padres kneel and pray. 


Today, the Padres kneel alone, 

The church is silent as the tomb. 
Would we have back the olden days 
When, at your call, men came to praise! 


Old Mission Bells, Old Mission chimes, 


Bring back, ring back, Old Mission times! 


Say not that Serra sowed in vain! 
His work still stands and WILL remain. 
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47. “Under the Arches” (1933) 


FaTHER WILLIAM McDermotr Hucues (1880-1939), a frequent 
visitor to Santa Inés Mission, wrote the following article for The Indian 


Sentinel XIII (Fall, 1933), 158-160. 


THE FRONT ARCHWAY of Santa Inés, fairest of the twenty-one old 
Indian missions of California, forms the subject of the frontispiece 
of this number of The Indian Sentinel. 

Under an enramada, or bower of three branches, which served as 
chapel until a substantial one of adobe, or sun-baked brick, could be 
completed, on the feast of the Wounds of St. Francis in the summer 
of 1804. Father Stephen Tapis, president of the California Franciscan 
missionaries, founded Mission Santa Inés, as he himself relates, ‘in 
this place called by the natives Alajulapu, about midway between the 
missions of Santa Barbara and Purisima Concepcion, away from the 
Pacific Ocean about three leagues, in the presence of Don Raymundo 
Carrillo, lieutenant of cavalry and commandant of the royal presidio 
of Santa Barbara, Fathers [Marcelino] Cipres, [José] Calzada and 
[Romauldo] Gutierrez, the soldiers of the local garrison, a number of 
white persons, many convert Indians from the missions Santa Barbara 
and Purisima and more than 200 as yet unconverted Indian men, 
women and children.” Father Tapis concludes, “I blessed water, the 
place and the large cross which we planted, sang high Mass, preached 
to the pagan Indians through an interpreter and concluded the 
function by singing the Te Deum and finally a Salve to the Blessed 
Virgin.” 

Although the arches were erected only in 1817, still here in front 
of the main building may be reconstructed the principal scenes in 
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the history of Santa Inés. 

Hither came the denizens of the beautiful, broad valley, the tall, 
rugged mountains and the deep, dark canyons, timidly at first but 
soon confidently, won by the kindness of the Fathers and the testimony 
of returned students from Missions Santa Barbara and Purisima. 
More reluctantly and with many defections, arrived the Tularefios, or 
Swampers, of the San Joaquin Valley, two or three days’ journey to 
the east. The Indians were inconstant when lacking the bond of 
children, whom parents, especially mothers, loved and, loving, left 
undisciplined. But the Indians were devoted as spouses to each other 
when reaching middle life. At the mission the men learned farming, 
carpentry and brick-laying, the women cooking, weaving and sewing. 
Theirs was truly a life of comfort and happiness, “‘no Indian who calls 
himself rich, but all may call themselves well-to-do, for all have what 
is sufficient for corporal subsistence by means of moderate labor, to 
which the able-bodied and well apply themselves, for the benefit alike 
of themselves and the aged, the infants and the sick.”’ There was labor 
relief with the six hour day. 

Here under the arches gathered Indian boys to learn to read and 
write Spanish, to memorize the responses of Mass and to sing Spanish 
and Latin hymns for which they had good ears and pleasing voices. 
Later, as bashful swains, the boys each sought out the padre in the 
corridor or the church to ask the hand of the girl of his choice. It was 
the padre’s very human duty to play the part of Father Dan Cupid 
to see if the girl would have the boy. 

Here in 1806 passed Father Joseph de Zalvidea as chaplain of an 
expedition from the coast at Santa Barbara to the inland Tulares. 
Here the post rider paused in 1810 to speak praises of the new mail 
road between Missions San Luis Obispo and Santa Inés. Here in the 
cool of the summer evening sat the jovial Father [José] Uria and the 
invalid Father [Romano] Ulibarri and discussed with the foremen the 
building of the chapel completed in 1817, while they saw the arches 
of the corridor itself round out one by one. For over a decade and a 
half down to 1824, Father Francis Xavier Uria was the planner and 
builder. In his time, in 1817, the great mission quadrangle held its 
largest Indian population, 720. 

In that year the Indians revolted, not against the Fathers, with 
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whom they pleaded to flee, promising support, but against the 
cruelties and exactions of the soldiers, who battened on the industry 
of priests and Indians. The appearance of a Russian among the 
runaway rebels caused a flurry because from the beginning czaristic 
invasion from the north coast had been feared. 

Here in the corridor Father Blase Ordaz, during the eight years to 
1832, rested from his many horse-back journeys and recounted with 
glee the good bargains he had driven with native merchants and 
Yankee skippers, always for the sole benefit of his Indians. Hither in 
1829 came [Alfred] Robinson, the American writer, one of few visitors, 
and for that reason doubly welcomed “‘with the accustomed cordiality 
of the hospitable Order” of Franciscans. Here also the French 
traveler, Eugene Mofras, who describes the scene with some exaggera- 
tion in statistics, seems to have arrived in 1842 when, he writes, “At 
the present time, owing to the care of the Spanish Father, Fray John 
Moreno, and his associate, Fray Joseph Jimeno, the mission succeeded 
in keeping 10,000 head of cattle, 500 horses and 4,000 sheep. But there 
are in the vicinity no more than 250 Indians. In all California, this 
mission is at present the one best provided with horned cattle. But 
it is to be feared that the Government and its agents may soon cause 
this last trace of wealth to disappear.”’ Father Joseph Jimeno was one 
of ten Mexican-born Franciscans sent to California in 1833 to replace 
the Spanish-born priests ordered four years previously to quit 
California in one month and Mexico in three. If present-day Mexico 
may be judged from early nineteenth century California, its expulsions 
have certainly not been justified. 

In 1834 the territorial assembly of California passed an illegal 
decree secularizing the missions. But in 1842 there rang through the 
mission corridor, the joyful, if tardy, news of the restoration by the 
central Government in Mexico of the mission to the Franciscans at 
the hands of honest Governor [Manuel] Micheltorena. Secularization 
meant the robbery and ruin of the missions by the lazy Mexican 
settlers, especially the last and unlamented Mexican Governor of 
California, the perfidious Pio Pico, whose own Judas shadow does 
not, from the record, seem ever to have darkened the fair corridor of 
Santa Inés, but whose henchmen and relatives did their direst by 
favored lease and pretended purchase until the United States flag was 
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raised at Monterey July 7, 1846. That ended the misrule of the puny, 
pilfering paisanos, restored the rights of the Indians under Spanish 
and Mexican law and gave title of the missions to the Church which 
had opened to the aborigines life both here and hereafter. The patent 
to the mission land of Santa Inés bears the rugged autograph of 
A. Lincoln. 

Here, protected by the corridor against the southwest wind from 
the ocean, in the morning sun sat Father Philip de la Cuesta, formerly 
of San Juan Bautista, master of Indian languages, crippled by 
rheumatism and hardships, but active in mind and zeal, instructing 
in religion Indians both old and young, until his death in 1840, when 
he was laid to rest in the sanctuary of Santa Inés Mission. 

In 1850 when the news of the discovery of gold in northern 
California was resounding throughout California and the world, the 
last of the Franciscans formally withdrew from Santa Inés. Obscure 
but devoted priests succeeded, such as the Picpus Father, Philip 
Migorel, who volunteered in 1853 for the most abandoned missions 
of bleak Lower, or Mexican, California, where he died six years later, 
the learned and pious Father Eugene O’Connell, first bishop of 
Marysville (now Sacramento), California, who was happier in his last 
years as curate of the cathedral in Los Angeles, the indefatigable 
Father Michael Lynch, the zealous but prosaic Father Patrick Farrelly 
(under whom the writer served elsewhere as curate), who saw in the 
old mission arches only a post for white church attendants to hitch 
horses to, the flower-cultivating, book-loving, soul-hunting Father 
F. M. Lack and the restorer during twenty arduous years of the 
mission, friend of hoboes, prince of hosts, Father Alexander Buckler, 
Bavarian by birth, American by choice, whom the writer knew during 
the trying days of our country’s entrance into the world war. Finally 
came the present missionaries of Santa Inés, the Irish Capuchins, 
inheritors of the glory alike of Franciscan mission tradition and of 
chaplain service during the Irish revolution. 

In the census of last year only ninety Santa Inés Indians appear, 
of whom nineteen live on the little reservation. But the old mission 
is the magnet which draws them back to home, to the padres and 
to God. 

No account of the mission would be complete without mention of 
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Fernandito, Ferdinand the Short, native of Peru, who, in 1850, was 
brought to California by his master as a servant boy of thirteen. 
Finding his way to Santa Inés, Fernandito settled among the Indians, 
an example of Catholic faith, lover of church music and keeper of the 
memories of old mission days seen and heard of by him. Fernandito 
had his own romance. To a Mexican girl, to whom he was engaged, 
he gave fifty dollars to buy a bridal outfit. She did. But she married 
another. Fernandito philosophically declared it was worth the fifty 
to be rid of her. 


48. La Valbena de Santa Inés (1934) 


Puitip Hosrecut fells about a pageant presented at the Old Mission 
in The Antonian (October, 1934). 


IN CONJUNCTION with the many celebrations during this year 1934 
commemorating the sesquicentennial of the death of Fray Junipero 
Serra, “Los Amigos de Santa Inéz”’ presented a pageant on Sunday, 
September 16, at the Old Mission of Santa Inéz. 

This historic Old Mission which was the center of activity for all 
the natives of that vicinity during the missionary work of the Franciscan 
Padres, again came into its own. The main events in the history of 
Santa Inéz were re-enacted below the beautiful old church and in and 
out its graceful arches. 

Fray Junipero Serra once again came to the valley of Santa Inéz 
with his beloved companion [Juan] Crespi, with [José Maria] Ortega 
and [Gaspar de] Portola. 

As of old the adobe walls reechoed the catching rhythm of Spanish 
music. The old bells again pealed forth warning signals at the ap- 
proach of wild Indians, and these same redskins were sheltered under 
the Old Mission roof. Old hymns and songs that have long since been 
forgotten, charged the air with the spirit of the past and sang to the 
hearts of everyone who heard them. 

At they used to in the old days many came from surrounding towns 
to the lovely valley that afternoon; it was as though the old tinie fiestas 
were appealing to the neighboring Missions. 

“Los Amigos de Santa Inéz”’ is a society, representing all county 
communities and forces, pledged to the complete restoration of 
Mission Santa Inéz. 
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St. Anthony’s Seminary was responsible in a large degree for the 
splendid production. Francis Moholy portrayed the character of Fray 
Junipero Serra and Fray Crespi was enacted by Emilio Manguso, 
both seminary students. 

The Seminary-Choir must be congratulated for their beautiful 
interpretation of the old Spanish hymns and songs. Throughout the 
pageant those appealing snatches of old songs perhaps more than 
anything else brought back in a very strong way, the right spirit of 
the Franciscan Padres and the beautiful prayers that they sent up to 
God for their flock. 


49. Melodic Tones Ring Out (1934) 


In her monumental treatise on The Mission Bells of California, Marie 
T. Walsh speaks about the tower at Santa Inés. This excerpt is taken 


from pp. 214-215. 


THE TOWER at the north end of the church, as well as the church 
building, was constructed of adobe and burnt brick. It stood through 
the ravaging years until a storm in 1911 destroyed three-quarters of 
it, leaving only a section of the wall nearest the church intact. The 
old platform in the rear, upon which old Fernandito had so often 
stood and tolled his bells, also withstood the shock. At that time 
Father Alexander Buckler, ““Padre Alejandro” as he was known the 
state over, was in charge of the mission, and it was during his twenty 
years’ sojourn in the Valley of the Rising Sun that so much of the 
restoration work was done (by him and his housekeeper-niece) and 
which has made Santa Inés what it is today. 

When the tower fell Padre Alejandro took a long look at the ruins, 
took a longer breath, gathered the débris into neat heaps, and began 
the planning of the new tower. So well did he plan that one year later 
the tower was up again, this time in concrete, as were the restored 
buttresses on the north side which had been destroyed by the storm, 
and a new bell hung in solitary glory from the topmost arch of the 
new tower. The only alteration from the old to the new, save for the 
materials used, is that the zealous padre added another arch to the 
lower tier, making three instead of the original two. 

It may be added here that six thousand dollars for the restoration 
was donated by the then Bishop [Thomas J.] Conaty, and the Knights 
of Columbus also gave much aid. Besides restoring the tower and 
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reinforcing the side and corner buttresses with concrete, the walls of 
the church were hollowed out from the base to the rock foundation 
beneath and filled with concrete. A new roof was put on the church, 
consisting of iron sheeting, rubberized roofing, tar paper, tar, and 
finally the old mission tiles. The walls were coated with a waterproof 
lime, giving them a snowy appearance. Finally the original reservoir 
in front of the mission, which contained go,000 gallons, was roofed 
over and a pumping plant installed, draining the water from the 
mission buildings by pipes, and leaving the foundation in an assured 
dry condition. 

Santa Inés’s tower, compared with some of its older contemporaries 
up and down the sunny Californian stretches, is somewhat gauché ; 
it is the first object which catches the tourist’s eye as he nears the 
old mission, a few hundred feet off the highway, but it is indeed 
distinctive, and when the late afternoon sun throws its fading rays 
over this little patch of hill land the tower stands out in single glory, 
and its bells, limned against the evening sky, are a tableau of immobile 
beauty. 


BCy Contemporary Report (1937) 


Leo Maynarb visited Santa Inés in 1937 prior to writing his impressions 
for the December issue of The Antonian. 


A PERSON LOOKING at Mission Santa Inéz today is struck with her 
ancient, mellow beauty. One sees an old, brick-lined adobe building 
with pieces of primitive plaster scaled from its walls, its tiled roof 
faded by generations of constant service. The crude splendor of this 
original construction is not so much altered by repair as to deaden 
the atmosphere of old age which is the simple charm it used to attract. 
Nor is there a large city nearby to dull this charm to dinginess. As a 
consequence, the romance of the past seems to linger here with a 
special pointedness. 

I have seen Santa Inéz on festive occasions. She looked then like 
a vast fresco. There were costumes of early California, horses, coaches, 
gay music, dancing, barbecue: all the comraderie of old Spanish 
California, all the carefree laughter of a fiesta painted in modern 
frames. From the sanctuary to the happy tumult round about, a spirit 
at once gay and religious pervaded the scene. It was the panoply of 
the past come to life. 

Here indeed is a monument of a great age. The present passes it 
by, but for all its apparent disdain, is touched and affected; for here 
as at all the Missions, is an inexplicable attraction that defies defini- 
tion. And yet I think we would come close to the truth if we called 
it the story behind the scene—the story that made it possible. For 
that story is the saga of a people in prayer, in industry, in joy, in 
sorrow and in extinction. 

About the time when Abraham Lincoln was first learning to read, 
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there was a growing California, learning to adore. Before the death of 
Lincoln the Missions were secularized and he was to restore to their 
builders some of the works they wrought. This short a time it was 
within which so much was done by the Padres. 

At Santa Inéz the same great purpose of achievement was mani- 
fested. Its span of activity as a Mission almost parallels that of the 
great Emancipator. 

It was founded November 17, 1804 by Father Esteban Tapis. It _ 
lies in the Santa Inéz valley. For thirty-two years Santa Inéz enjoyed 
prosperity and success. Save for the severe earthquake of 1812 and 
the Indian revolt of 1824, the Mission’s history is without any major 
incidents. 

It might be well to state here that the Indian revolt was not directed 
at the Padres. In fact, at all three Missions affected, Santa Barbara, 
La Purisima and Santa Inéz, the Indians took pains to show them 
only reverence and respect. ‘The immediate cause was the flogging 
of an Indian by some soldiers. Then it was that a long smouldering 
resentment against the soldiers burst forth. 

Following the Indian revolt. Santa Inéz was comfortably prosperous 
until June 15, 1836 when it was secularized. Ten days after that 
senseless unfortunate enactment was enforced, Father Antonio de 
Victoria, the guiding and governing hand of the Mission, passed to 
his reward. During the years following the secularization until March 
29, 1843, when it was returned to the Friars, Santa Inéz was held as 
a lease. But the deathblow had been dealt. Santa Inéz was but a 
faltering shade of what it had been. 

Right Reverend Bishop [Francisco] Garcia Diego y Moreno in 
1844 secured 35,499 acres of land from the Mission’s former grant 
for a seminary. On May 4, of that year he dedicated his seminary, the 
first in California, under the title of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

On August 24, 1844 the Mission was exempted from sale. But it 
was leased the following year and in 1846, despite the previous decree, 
was sold by the unscrupulous Pio Pico. 

The Seminary however, struggled along under the Friars until 1850, 
when it was transferred to the care of the Picpus Fathers. It was still 
existing in 1856, how or by what means, we cannot determine. 

Eleven years later Santa Inéz was restored to the Church which has 
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since held undisputed possession of it. It is at present in charge of the 
Capuchin Fathers. Their life is hard and austere for little comes their 
way, but like true sons of St. Francis they “carry on.” 

Under the care of these good Fathers it contains one of the rarest 
collections of curios to be found anywhere among the Missions. The 
vestments were preserved during troublesome times by Rafael 
Vasquez, a devoted Spaniard, who held them as sacred trusts in his 
own home. They are gorgeous with silks and gold brocade. 

Besides these vestments there are some sacred vessels. One of these 
is said to be a thousand years old. These and many other mementos 
are preserved there as precious reminders of the past. 

And so when one sees Santa Inéz today he is viewing the venerable 
remains of an era of success and glorious achievement, and it is this 
past life that carries one into the realms of reverie and regret for what 
was, and is gone. 


oy Capuchin Booklet (1940s) 


In the mid 1940s, the Capuchin friars issued a souvenir booklet entitled 
Santa Inés Mission containing a brief historical sketch and some 
contemporary observations. This excerpt is taken from pp. 9-12. 


AT PRESENT services are held regularly in the mission. The doors of 
Santa Inés open wide to greet all who come to marvel at its art, 
vestments, and other relics, or to worship in its church. The old 
registers bear witness to the many visitors who from far and near have 
come to see the humble birth-place of Christian civilization in the 
valley, whose green fields and picturesque mountains add a distinction 
no other mission can claim. But time has taken its toll. No longer are 
the beams strong and stately. They bend, weighed down by the years, 
as old men asking for support. No longer are the confessionals solid 
and enduring; termites cease not their work of destruction even in 
the house of God. The freshness of the church walls no longer 
remains. But all who enter there find a certain warmth and content- 
ment hidden among the Indian frescos of the Sanctuary, the Mexican 
Stations of the Cross, the statues adorning the walls. 

The graves of the five Franciscans in the church recall to mind the ~ 
unselfish labor given to God and to Man. Next to the church there 
is the cemetery which gives a lasting solace to those it claims. Thrice 
daily the tones of the Angelus ring out over their silent resting places. 
Behind the mission lies the garden, full of life and happiness which 
once resounded throughout the valley. 'The missionary spirit lives on. 

The Capuchin Order seeks to foster and develop this missionary 
spirit in their students to the priesthood. For this reason it has in 
1946 taken up the work of establishing a Major Seminary at Santa 
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Inés. Thus it completes the setting left incomplete by the removal of 
the College in 1883. Today, the Capuchins are entirely dependent on 
the generosity of benefactors to carry on their work of preserving the 
mission as an historic landmark of California. With new interest in 
the mission and in the historic background of the Santa Inés Valley, 
there is hope that aid will be forthcoming to enable the Capuchin 
Fathers to preserve this beautiful and useful memorial of those in 
whose footsteps they now follow. 


52. Romance and Beauty (1942) 


HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE came to Santa Inés in the early 1940s seeking 
information for the informative book, California’s Missions (New York, 
1942). The author’s description of the nineteenth of the frontier outposts 
is taken from pp. 212-214. 


DRIVE OUT FROM Santa Barbara through the wooded hills that pile up 
into mountains, and in the cup of a lovely valley, surrounded by its 
fields, you see as you pass the long arcade and charming bell tower of 
Mission Santa Inés, remembering the young girl who died a martyr 
to her faith these centuries ago. A white building, a small, simple 
church with gabled front and arched entrance, above that an arched, 
deeply recessed window. The edges of the walls at either side have 
grooved pilasters flush with the surface, and very narrow cornices 
where they terminate, a foot or so beneath the eaves. A narrow ridge 
crosses the church just above the window. 

If you visit this plain little church you will be charmed with it. The 
campanario is of the wall type, pierced by four plain high arches in 
two tiers, three of them below. In line with the base of the top bell 
arch the tower inclines toward is peak, marked at the beginning by 
two graceful little turrets on each side, culminating in pointed finials 
topped by small balls that have an amusing likeness to a jaunty cap. 
From these turrets the incline carries in two waves to the rounded 
top, where the cross is mounted half-way between the two faces of 
the wall, which is deep enough to hold any bell. The upper arch has 
a modern one to-day, hung there in 1912. The three lower arches 
contain four bells, while in another smaller arch in the side of the 
wall, below the line of the front arches, there is still another. Two of 
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the bells in the lower row once hung at Purisima Mission. Both date 
from 1818 and were cast in Peru by Manuel Vargas, whose name is 
on them. Another Vargas bell is dated 1817, and a small bell was made 
in 1807. The side bell dates from 1806. These bells are seldom 
sounded, the upper one having taken on the regular work. All can be 
rung from a small chamber inside the tower. 

To the left of the church runs the monastery, fronted by ten 
arches, nine more of the original row having disappeared. The 
monastery, however, faces inward on a cloister of eight arches. There 
are several rooms, and the usual museum. Both inside the church and 
in its museum, Santa Inés has many treasures handed down from the 
lost era. The church vestments are of the finest, and there are beautiful 
specimens of hand-work in silver, copper, and iron, with carved wood 
furniture and other articles. The paintings include a really wonderful 
neophyte St. Raphael, and it is curiously interesting to see how the 
Indian artist followed the Italians, for example, in using a model of 
his own race to represent the saint he painted. The wings are a 
creation in themselves, and are not the bird type so universally 
favored. 

This mission was noted for the excellent wood and leather work 
produced by its neophytes, especially the making of that work of art, 
the Spanish saddle, inlaid, carved; they are often real museum pieces. 
There are one or two here, but many a specimen exists in California 
in private hands. 

The nave is whitewashed. Nevertheless, a great many of the Indian 
paintings remain, much of them the imitation of marble taken out of 
the old books of decoration. There is much green, with red and yellow, 
and the beams of the ceiling are particularly gay, painted with half- 
circles of red, green and yellow, and where each meets its neighbor a 
pendant falls. The center within the half-circles is covered with a 
leaf design in green. Behind the altar the wall is painted in a mottled 
green, desperately and amusingly trying to look like marble panel 
and columns. The altar screen is very brilliantly decorated, but the 
old adobe altar, which was built out from the rear wall, has gone, or 
is hidden by the new one. Five padres are buried in the church, their 
names on two plaques on the wall outside the altar rail. Fray [Felipe 
Arroyo] de la Cuesta and Fray [José] Abella are the best known to us. 
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Above the altar in her niche stands the finely carved figure of Saint 
Inés, empty niches with the shell-pattern arch are on either side. 

Behind the altar a few steps lead to the sacristy, the closets for the 
vestments revealing the great skill these natives had in carving. The 
walls in this room retain all the Indian decorations and are very fine. 

Santa Inés still possesses many of the old books used by the padres, 
as well as all the registry books, whose title pages were written by 
Fray [Estevan] Tapis. A marriage entry notes the wedding ceremony . 
of our old willy-nilly Boston pirate acquaintance, Joe Chapman, who 
became so valuable an asset to his mission friends, and wed Don 
Ortega’s daughter. The grist-mill Chapman built for this mission, or 
at least its ruin, stands some three miles away near the stream. 

This little church is not to be missed by any one interested in the 
work of the neophyte artists and craftsmen, in whatever medium. It 
has a charm in its hill-and-dale setting, its simplicity, its country-maid 
look that lingers with you and is in delightful contrast to its nearest 
neighbor, Santa Barbara. Great Lady and Village Maiden, fulfilling 
each her réle in the great scheme. 


53. Decade of Activity (1946-1954) 


In his book on 'The Treasures of Mission Santa Inés (Fresno, 1956), 
Kurt Baer describes restorative activities at the Old Mission in the years 


after 1946. 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS, little beyond the maintenance of the buildings 
and grounds was done at Santa Inés. During the winter of 1946-47, 
it was found necessary to waterproof the roofs of both the church and 
the residence building; that is, to place heavy tar paper over the 
boards and under the tiles. Upon examination the timbers of the roof 
were found to be termite-riddled as well as rotten with age. The 
Hearst Foundation for Preservation of the California Missions donated 
$20,000 toward the expense of replacing the roofs. Father Cyprian 
O’Leary, O.F.M., Cap., supervised what was to become the most 
extensive project at Santa Inés since the rebuilding after the 1812 
earthquake. 

Work was begun on July 18, 1847. The original timbers had sagged. 
In some places they had been mortised and in others tied together 
with rawhide. This sagging resulted in cracks and splits in the roof 
as well as at the top of the walls, permitting rain to enter. None of the 
beams was found to be serviceable in spite of the fact that they had 
been recovered in 1911-1912 by Father [Alexander] Buckler. The 
ceiling boards of the church were so fragile that they broke easily. ‘The 
same was found to be true of a number of crossbeams—those still 
visible on the ceiling of the church. The tops of the walls were then 
reinforced with gunite, and a completely new roof was put on. The 
ornamental beams were strengthened by attaching steel bars to the 
new roof crossbeams. Eventually most of the old tile was used, 
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although much was replaced. 

When the church roof was completed, work on the repair of the 
convento was undertaken, and this proved to be a complex project. 
Mention has already been made of the discovery of the change in 
ceiling and roof heights; consultation with the Los Angeles architect 
[Lawrence] Violé and with Harry Downie of Carmel, and others, 
resulted in the decision to approximate the original roof line and the 
balconies. New supports were constructed to take on the weight of 
the new roof. Both inner and outer walls are three feet thick. It was 
discovered that the four doors in the center (lengthwise) wall were 
only five feet nine inches in height. For some reason, the first room 
off the choir had been sealed off with adobe brick; the opening was 
restored at this time. The upper floor had been covered with tiles 
104 inches square, but this was not replaced because the supporting 
boards were too weak. The rooms were the standard width of about 
six varas (some 19 feet) hence the upper story was like the lower, some 
forty feet wide. 

Since the new roof was raised considerably in order to allow for 
clearance, old railroad ties were used wherever the beams were visible 
in order to simulate the original beams. This upper floor had very 
probably been used as a store room and contrary to report was not 
“‘discovered”’ at the time of the restoration. In the end rooms, the 
walls were pocked with square holes about nine inches in diameter 
and 11-12 inches deep, somewhat sloping into the wall. There are 
several rows of these recesses, each of which was plastered on the 
inside. A large number of them have long since been filled with adobe. 
It has been suggested that these were dove cotes, when the first flat 
roof of poles and thatch was the covering. They may also have been 
used as receptacles in the wall. 

The outer walls were rebuilt, as were the balconies over the arched 
corridors in front and in back. The front balcony proved to have a 
layer of 8 x 8 inch tiles covered with plaster laid over boards which 
by then had rotted. The old wooden beams were replaced with 
concrete and steel supports on which salvaged beams for the new 
floor were placed. The entire floors of the outside balconies were 
made of concrete, with the heavy beams lashed to the underside. This 
work was completed in May of 1948. 
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The tile balustrade that enclosed the balcony was also restored. It 
was patterned after the balustrade at Mission San Luis Rey. New 
doors and windows were made in the walls leading to the balconies. 
Some of the flooring on the second floor was relaid at that time with 
old tile that was scattered throughout the mission building area. Most 
of it was the original flooring, but the majority of it has since 1948 
been removed because the supporting boards are too weak to insure 
safe support. 

The aforementioned walls were found to be somewhat lower than 
good function would dictate. The original building had been severely 
damaged in the 1812 earthquake, and apparently the second story was 
never completely restored. It was merely re-roofed and the walls made 
lower than they had been. The roof had been extended out over the 
balcony, thus changing the appearance of the original building. 
Evidence in the wall between the end of the convento and the church 
which is in some places twelve feet thick, points to the possibility of 
there once being some sort of passageway between the choir and the 
convento. ‘The walled up arched opening on the second floor of the 
back room may possibly have been an outside entrance to the choir, 
although its position is somewhat forward of the choir. It may also 
have been a window in the original building, or a passage between the 
second floor and the upper part of the nave of the church. There is, 
however, no evidence of any opening in the interior of the present 
church at that place, nor any reference in the writings. Since the 
photograph was taken (March 1954) that part of the wall and the 
arch have collapsed. Due to subsequent reconstructions these free 
standing adobe walls and others of the second floor, no longer support 
any weight. This reconstruction has actually weakened them to such 
an extent that it is advisable that they be removed. They originally 
divided the building into several rooms. In one of these is what 
appears to be a chimney flue that extends the full height of the 
building from the ground up, and is about a foot in diameter. It is in 
the south wall of what is now the new Lady Chapel. 

Still other reconstruction was done at this time. The entire south 
end of the convento building was rebuilt, the most important of which 
was the inner or patio corner. It is this area that had been in a state 
of virtual collapse for years before Father Buckler temporarily 
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repaired it; it had been used at one time as a chicken house by former 
occupants. The new construction of the ground floor was of concrete. 
In this area is now a large dining and social hall and a kitchen. An 
inside stairway was constructed leading to a pastor’s study and several 
sleeping rooms on the second floor. The archway facing the garden, 
the full length of the building, was also rebuilt. The arch columns 
were placed on the original pillars and constructed of new brick and 
old tile. . 

Next to be restored was the campanario ; a complete reconstruction 
to duplicate the original which had collapsed in 1911. The restoration 
of that year was wholly inaccurate, and beside having three arches 
below the upper one, in place of the original two, had two smaller 
ones, one above the other on the narrow cemetery side. Nor were the 
proportions pleasing. In the new tower the bell-ringing platform, 
originally constructed of wood, was restored but this time it was 
covered with a narrow tile roof. This platform, however, is not strictly 
accurate, for the original wooden platform was attached to the back 
of the tower for storing the bells that had been brought over from 
Purisima Mission. The present heavy construction has to some extent 
marred the quality of lightness which the first campanario had. Nor 
is the restoration of the detail of the curves and the finials very 
accurate; comparison of photographs will reveal the differences. 

At the time of writing, the Mission is undergoing considerable 
renovation and in some instances, restoration and even rebuilding. 
Much of this latter reconstruction is necessary, for deterioration of 
parts of the church, to say nothing of the convento building, has 
progressed considerably. In the nave of the church the plaster, and 
with it what can be seen of the original mural painting, is chipping 
away in several areas. There is a large crack in the northeast corner. 
The whitewash coating that now covers the nave should be carefully 
removed to reveal once more the old Indian painting. This is an 
extremely laborious and painstaking task, but it is hoped that it may 
be undertaken before all vestige of that painting disappears completely. 
In the sanctuary the wooden “‘classical” altar baldachin and altar 
table will be removed in order to reveal the original one of adobe, and 
if necessary, restore it to its original condition. The white balustrade- 
like communion rail at the foot of the sanctuary has already been 
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removed, and replaced by a new, more appropriate one. The design 
of this was taken from pieces of the original one; the effect is far more 
harmonious. Though not exactly a restoration, a pulpit will be once 
more installed, not in the exact place where the original one was, but 
on the same (Gospel) side, just within the sanctuary. 


54 Discovery at the Old Mission (1947) 


THE walled-up living quarters found by workmen at Santa Inés Mission 
ts here described by Grace L. Davison for readers of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press, October 21, 1947. 


‘THROUGH RECENT discoveries the pages of Santa Barbara County’s 
history were turned back to the period when Santa Inés Mission was 
built in 1804. Workmen, now engaged in re-roofing the Old Mission, 
have just discovered a walled-up section under the present eaves 
which revealed several rooms, the existence of which had been 
unknown to any person now living. 

The rooms, evidently living quarters for the priests when the 
original structure was built in 1804, were probably unsafe after the 
extensive damage to the building in the earthquake of 1812 and when 
the Mission was rebuilt in 1817 were walled in and remained con- 
cealed for more than a century. 

The walls of one of the old rooms present a curious appearance 
with niches, uniform in size, completely covering the sides. 

Workmen are going ahead with the work on the newly discovered 
second story of the old structure as the plan now in hand includes 
restoration of the present building to conform with the lines of the 
original Mission. 'The bell tower will also be changed to the original 
outline. 

In addition to the discovery of the walled-in second story of the 
Mission, workmen have also unearthed an open balcony which 
extended the full length of the arched front of the Mission and was 
evidently used as a walk. This will be preserved with its old tiles in 
the restoration. The details of use of the living quarters will, however, 
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be postponed for a time as that space will not be needed immediately. 

A proposed new wing, facing the Santa Ynéz River, will conform 
to the original plan and will be a two-story structure. Evidences of 
old walls and foundations exist and the location of the old mill on the 
Sanja Cota ditch reminds visitors of the fact that more than 140 years 
ago wheat grown in the Santa Ynéz Valley was ground by the old 
mill stone, still to be seen on the Mission grounds. 

It is hoped that no obstacle will stand in the way of the complete 
restoration of the Santa Inés Mission, one of the most beautiful and 
historic of the entire chain of California’s Mission jewels and particu- 
larly noted for its setting, looking across the vista of the valley and to 
the mountains beyond. 

The long dry period this year has been most favorable for the 
extensive repairs which have been underway at the Mission for 
several months. The church now has its roof on and is ready for 
placing the tiles, some old, some new, but for a time was without 
cover and then the lovely old paintings, ancient furnishings and 
priceless altar pieces remained in the Sanctuary unprotected against 
the weather. 

Mission Santa Inés has long been famous for its collection of 
vestments, protected in glass cases in the inner chambers of the old 
building. The fine old brocades with their gold and silver and color 
undimmed by the years since the 15th and 16th Centuries when they 
were woven in France and Italy, were preserved for the Church by 
the effoits of Mrs. James Abbott of Santa Barbara, who before her 
marriage was Miss Mamie Goulet and lived for years at Mission 
Santa Inés while her uncle, the late Fr. Alexander Buckler, was priest 
at Santa Inés. 

There are other ancient and valuable treasures stored in the Santa 
Inés Mission. It will be remembered that several years ago one of the 
oldest paintings in the Church was found dustcovered and much- 
scarred in a corner of a storeroom. The priest in charge recognized 
the value of the painting, a 4 x 6 foot scene of the Nativity. 

It was estimated that the cost of restoring the painting would be 
$1000 and as funds were not available the canvas was set aside to 
wait more favorable circumstances. 

When Fr. Aidan [O'Reilly] came to the Mission, he too realized the 
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value of the painting but saw no immediate help until Al Sondag of 
Oakland, the artist who had restored paintings in San Miguel Mission, 
offered to restore the Santa Inés Mission painting for the cost of the 
materials. ‘ 

The artist estimated the Nativity painting to be 300 years old and 
of early Peruvian origin. The handmade canvas was so narrow that it 
had to be spliced and its treatment indicated its age. 

The painting, now fully restored, hangs on the Mission wall and 
depicts the Babe in the Manger with Mary, the Mother, and Joseph * 
as central figures with sheep and oxen kneeling beside the Manger. 
The background shows a wealth of detail with the shepherds, the 
wise man, the Heavenly Host and the light of the Star of Bethlehem. 
The work on the restoration of the Nativity scene was completed and 
the painting was hung while Fr. Jaleth Gough was resident priest. 


55. Hearst Foundation Assistance (1948) 


Tuis description of the grant by the William Randolph Hearst Founda- 
tion 1s taken from the Los Angeles Examiner, February 26, 1948. 


RECONSTRUCTION WORK on Old Mission Santa Inés is now under way 
with funds provided by the Hearst Foundation for the Restoration 
of Old Missions of California. 

The William Randolph Hearst Foundation donated $500,000 for 
restoration of the California Missions, half of which was allotted for 
work in this area. 

Nineteenth in the golden chain of 21 missions, Santa Inés was 
founded in September, 1804, by Fr. Estevan Tapis, a Franciscan 
friar. ‘Today it is under charge of the Capuchin Franciscan Fathers. 

Work of reconstruction has been divided into three parts: Imme- 
diate repairs to prevent further deterioration; restoration of remaining 
portions of the Mission to original status and future construction to 
rebuild demolished portions. 

After a severe earthquake in 1812, the second story of the Mission 
was demolished. After the earthquake, the superior of the California 
Missions cautioned the Fathers against buildings of remarkable height 
and subsequent construction was changed. 

The present rebuilders are faced with a decision as to whether the 
buildings should be restored as they were before the earthquake of 
1812, or as they were rebuilt after that earthquake. 

Mission architects, experts in restoration and historians were 
consulted and decided that the Mission should be restored as it was 
prior to the 1812 earthquake. 

Old letters, letters of the early missionaries and all possible references 
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to the Missions in early books have been studied by the Capuchin 
Fathers in undertaking this work. 

Most urgent neéd was repair on the roof of the Mission church. 
The door had been restored some 30 years ago, but the timbers were 
rotted away and in many places the tile did not protect the roof 
from rain. 

A new roof was constructed in such a manner that roof loads were 
transferred to the outside walls, relieving stress on the old ceiling 
joists. New tile underneath and a fixture of the old and new tile on ~ 
top will protect against rain. 

As the work progresses, rooms which have been sealed for many 
years are broken into by workmen, who will attempt to save the 
crumbling tiles and floors. 

Excavations show that the front of the Mission originally had 22 
arches. Only 10 now remain. Eventually, the Mission will be rebuilt 
to include all 22 arches. 

The bell tower was rebuilt after a severe storm in 1911 in such a 
manner that it altered the original design of the tower. Plans are now 
being made to restore the tower to its former appearance. 

Located in the picturesque Santa Ynéz Valley some 40 miles north 
of Santa Barbara, Santa Inés Mission has a colorful history of rise, 
fall, decay and rebirth. 

Indian converts built the Mission, but the earthquake of 1812 
almost totally destroyed it. In 1834, the Mission suffered the effects 
of secularization. 

California’s first seminary was established there in 1844 by Bishop 
[Francisco] Garcia Diego, who was able to erect new buildings for 
his seminarians when the Mexican government repudiated the 
Secularization Act in 1844. 

But trouble came again when Governor Pio Pico, no friend of the 
Mission, illegally leased it and its property. Conditions became worse 
until the Franciscans were forced to withdraw in 1850, and even 
abandon the seminary in 1883. 

The Mission was falling into complete decay when Fr. Alexander 
Buckler was sent there in 1904. He began restoration at once and 
directed that work for 20 years. 


He retired in 1924 and the Mission was given to the Capuchin 
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Franciscan Fathers. 


In 1946, the Mission was designated as the new major seminary 
for the Capuchin Fathers on the West Coast. Thus, after nearly 
100 years, California’s first seminary lives again. 


56. Reconstruction Problems (1948) 


IN this descriptive essay for the March 19, 1948 issue of The Tidings, 
Lawrence Viole discusses some difficulties encountered in refurbishing the 
Old Mission. 


ALONG THE Coast of California stretches a crumbling line of lonely 
sentinels, sunning themselves as modern civilization rushes by. These 
are the Missions, reminders of days past when inhabitants spread 
kindness and goodness. 

They seem to warn that perhaps we are forfeiting more than we 
realize in this day of rush, speed and steel. 

Could we but travel again from Mission to Mission over the old 
Camino Real, I think we might gain some of the happiness in the life 
that existed during the glorious period of the Missions. 

The rebuilding of these Missions with the help of the Hearst 
Foundation has caused almost universal favorable reaction. Although 
I have heard comments that it would be better to build a model 
replica of these buildings and tear down the “‘old dumps,” thank God 
there are few with so little imagination. 

At present there is very little of Mission buildings existing. San 
Gabriel Mission for example, was composed of 19 buildings, several 
over 330 feet long. The only remaining building is the Church, and 
only because it is built of stone. 

In 1910 Mission San Antonio had about 330 feet of the residence 
portion still up, but the tile roofs were brought to the San Francisco 
Fair, and never returned. Consequently, only the main part of the 
Church building remains. ‘The timbers and tile were all taken away to 
be used for fencing and barns. Someone put a tar-paper roof over the 
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existing part of the Church building. There are hardly five per cent 
of the Mission buildings still existing in California. 

Being in charge of the reconstruction of the Santa Inéz Mission, 
I will recount some of the interesting points encountered during this 
process. 

Our first operation was to remove a roof that was built some 30 
years ago. This roof was poorly built with a tar-paper covering, that 
was leaking badly. We replaced this with a modern roof, strongly 
trussed. 

From this roof were suspended iron rods that were fastened into 
the original ceiling beams, so that regardless of how rotted these 
beams became, they would still be carried by the roof trusses. 

On the edges of the roof that showed, we used railroad ties that 
were taken from an old railroad that ran from Santa Maria to Los 
Olivos. These gave a much better appearance than the 2 x 6’s that 
were used previously. 

Upon finishing the roof of the Church building we proceeded to 
tear off the roof of the residence portion of the Mission. Father 
Cyprian [O’Leary] called me one afternoon to rush up there. It was 
discovered that there never had been a second floor over the corridor 
portion. We had always pictured the second floor of this building to be 
like the Mission Santa Barbara instead of like the Mission San 
Fernando. Of course, this caused us to tear up our plans and start all 
over again. 

We called Mr. [Herbert Eugene] Bolton of University of California, 
and Father Maynard [Geiger] of Santa Barbara Mission, and the 
Southwest Museum to find out what information they could dig up 
as to the construction of this building prior to the earthquake of 1812. 
There was no information outside of a few lines in Father [Zephyrin] 
Engelhardt’s History mentioning that following the earthquake of 
1812 the roof of the second floor was lowered to form a gable and tile 
roof over the first floor. 

Another conference was called. Harry Downie, famous for his 
reconstruction of Carmel Mission, and Father Maynard, Father 
Steven [Murtagh], Father Cyprian and several others were all 
consulted and we decided that raising the roof about four feet higher 
was as close as we could determine, from evidence of the few walls 
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existing above the first floor, where the original roof had been. 

Over the arcades we replaced the original mescla roofing with a 
reinforced concreté slab laid over the original timbers. We also ran 
bolts through these original timbers to suspend them to this new 
concrete slab because many of these were badly rotted. 

The flooring inside of the old living quarters still existed. It is 
9 x 9 Mission tile laid on a bed of lime mortar, and this was carried 
on the ceiling timber and sheeting of the first floor. We will attempt 
to leave this exactly as it now exists, repairing only the dangerous 
portions. 

There is contemplated the rebuilding of that portion of the 
residence that existed adjacent and to the South of the existing 
structure. At present there are 10 remaining arches. After making 
some scattered excavations we found the foundations for 12 more 
arches. These arches are laying in the ground just where they had 
fallen over in the ’80’s. 

On this new building we will imitate as closely as possible the 
exterior of the present old building. We have saved all the scraps of 
brick and tile for the purpose of constructing these arches. But the 
interior of this portion will be modern, and to be used as a Seminary 
for the Franciscan Order. This will allow the Franciscans to move out 
of the present old building which then can be used as a Museum. 

Rebuilding this entire Mission would cost well over $1,000,000. 
The Mission included an entire Indian village of 80 apartments. It 
would be necessary to purchase land now belonging to a private party 
in order to reconstruct the village, Guadalupe College and many other 
buildings scattered throughout the valley. 


ay. Replacement of Bell Tower (1949) 


TuIs essay outlining one phase of restoration at Santa Inés Mission is 
taken from the Los Angeles Times, August 30, 1949. 


REPLACEMENT OF an unorthodox restoration of the bell tower of 
Santa Inés Mission, which fell in 1911, will constitute a portion 
of a new restoration work announced by the Rev. Father Cyprian 
O’Leary, pastor of the structure erected by the Franciscan padres 
in 1804. 

Another donation of $25,000 has been received for the restoration 
work, following one of a similar amount used last year in rebuilding 
the second story and strengthening the old structure in numerous 
ways. Workmen discovered at that time there had been a second story 
when the building was first erected. 

Project plans were prepared by Lawrence D. Viole, North Holly- 
wood architect, with Hans Skytt of Solvang as the contractor. 

The new wing along the front and the addition to the rear will 
cover 4400 square feet and house a new modern kitchen, a large 
dining-living room, four bedrooms, pastor’s study and a museum 
room to display historical data and Mission property. The new living 
quarters will enable the Mission fathers to restore the original kitchen 
in their present living quarters to its original condition as a part of 
the Mission museum. 

Rebuilding of the bell tower along its original lines recalls how the 
restoration of 1911 disregarded the old plans and was characterized by 
Will Connell in his book, ‘‘Missions of California,” as ‘‘probably the 
worst phase of reconstruction ever perpetrated” in California Mission 
restoration work. 
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The old archway along the west side of the Mission garden also 
will be restored. 

Father O’Leary hailed the enlargement of the museum because the 
most priceless ritualistic robes of the Mission period in California are 
preserved there, one of them worn during his lifetime by the Rev. 
Fr. Junipero Serra, ‘‘Father of the Missions.” 


58. A Writer Remembers (late 1940s) 


FOLLOWING Gn enlightening historical synopsis of Santa Inés and its 
service along El] Camino Real, John A. Berger describes the Old Mission 
as he saw it shortly after World War II. This excerpt is taken from The 
Franciscan Mission of California (Garden City, 1948), pp. 216-219. 


‘TODAY THE MISSION stands out alone, far enough from the neighboring 
settlement to retain its original simplicity. If modern travel has passed 
it by, so too has its one-time activity. Only the church and monastery 
remain, in the quiet of seclusion. The facade of the church is exceed- 
ingly plain. To the right stands the campanario, consisting as at San 
Gabriel of only a shallow, pierced wall. Here the wall is crowned by 
a curved pediment which supports the cross. The top arch holds a 
modern bell, added by [Alexander] Buckler in 1912. Below are four 
bells, ranging in date from 1807 to 1818. One of them came from 
Purisima Concepcion. In a lower side opening of the wall is a sixth 
bell, dated 1804. Since reconstruction, the bells are rung from a 
vestibule inside the tower. Of the original nineteen front arches, only 
ten remain. Out toward the mounded ruins of the Indian village is 
one bricked pillar of a collapsed arch, standing alone in the field. 
Inside the monastery building a central wall provides two rows of 
living rooms, facing inside on another corridor of eight arches. As 
usual in mission construction, no two of the arches are duplicates. 
Inside the church all floors have the original, Indian-made, red 
tiles. Two deeply worn steps lead up to the sacristy. The original 
adobe altar is now hidden by a modern replacement, though the old 
antependium, carrying elaborate blue and white stripes symbolizing 
the River of Life, is still in use. Over the stripes the Indians painted 
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alternating baskets of fruit and roses. Two wall plaques outside the 
sanctuary commemorate the five padres buried beneath the floor,— 
[Marcos] Vitoria, [José] Abella, [Juan] Moreno, [José] Calzada, and 
[Felipe Arroyo] de la Cuesta. Directly over the altar stands a 
fully carved statue of the mission’s patron saint, about four feet 
in height. Supposedly carved by the neophytes after a Mexican 
painting, the figure holds a lamb in the left hand and the martyr’s 
palm in her right. On each side wall a statuary niche has the widely 
used cockle-shell arch as the background for its figure. Other niches ~ 
of the nave have plain, semicircular arches to match the window 
openings. 

But the proudest possession of Santa Inés is the original Indian 
mural work, in which the mission is second only to San Miguel. The 
wall behind the altar is covered with a series of mottled green panels 
and columns, crudely simulating marble. A dado below has similar 
but wider panels, consisting of an irregular diamond-shaped design. 
On the side walls the windows are elaborately painted on either side 
with panels, again in imitation of marble. The red, yellow, and green 
border below is broken by conventional chalices connected by short 
garlands of thick leaves. The decoration of the ceiling beams is 
unique. The sides are ornamented with red, yellow, and green arcs 
with an elongated pendant at each intersection and a leafy design 
inside the arc. The elaborate reredos, already described, is gaudy and 
out of harmony with the prevailing green, which extends even to the 
fluted interior of the shell behind the statue of Saint Agnes. Most of 
the murals of the nave are now hidden by a whitewash coating. But 
the arches under the choir loft are still decorated with white and green 
panels conforming to the general scheme. Behind the sanctuary the 
archway leading back to the sacristy is also crudely ornamented with 
a pattern in keeping with the details of the altar space. Much more 
effective and pleasing is the painting of the sacristy walls, which some 
people consider the most artistic of any work found in the California 
missions today. The design is certainly original and well executed. A 
running Greek key is bordered above and below by a conventional 
red rose and leaf pattern, each differing in motif. It is believed that 
this association of the rarely used Greek key with a red conventional- 
ized rose at both Santa Inés and San Miguel would indicate that the 
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two churches were decorated by the same artist. Or, perhaps the 
motifs were secured from the same source book. 

Santa Inés is also unusually rich in relics of mission days. Its 
vestments are among the finest of any collection. Its cases hold copes, 
chasubles, dalmatics, veils, and burses of silk brocade and damask, 
trimmed in gold and silver galloons. Among its interesting paintings 
are the Stations done in 1642. The copy of [Miguel] Cabrera’s Our 
Lady of Guadalupe is especially good. In a neophyte painting of San 
Rafael, every detail reveals the personality of the primitive artist. The 
face is typically Indian; the figure, standing in a brook, is provided 
with large, crude and gauzy wings. In his right hand the Saint holds 
a fish, and a staff in the left. Two hand-carved confessionals represent 
the excellent skill of the neophytes both in wood and leather. Many 
silver-inlaid saddles made at the mission are still extant throughout 
the State. The museum is rich in silver, copper, iron, and wood work. 
In the sacristy is an interesting example of native cabinet work. There 
too is the old tabernacle, ornately decorated in gilt and having a 
beautifully painted Good Shepherd on the door. Other examples of 
woodwork are the two old clappers and the worm-eaten door which 
once led into the cemetery. The present front door of the church is 
a modern replica, with the River of Life. 

Among the old books is the complete set of the mission’s registers, 
with title pages by Father-President [Estevan] Tapis. An interesting 
entry in the Marriage Register records the marriage to one of the 
Ortegas of that great favorite of the padres, of whom [Hubert Howe] 
Bancroft says ‘“‘there was no more attractive character, no more 
popular and useful man than Joseph Chapman, the Yankee.”’ Chap- 
man it was who built the grist mill, remains of which still stand three 
miles away. After he settled in the province at the end of an exciting 
career under [Hippolyte] Bouchard, his thirty busy years stamp him 
as a highly significant pioneer of the stream of Americans already 
trickling into the State. And for his American successors the mission 
of Saint Agnes jealously preserves some of the most interesting church 
equipment along the coast and many of the finest untouched neophyte 
murals. But in the well-preserved church one misses the ancient 
pulpit, up the creaking steps of which once struggled the aged Father 
de la Cuesta. Though he was crippled and racked with rheumatism, 
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his glib tongue never lost its power to bewitch the neophytes in any 
one of thirteen native dialects. Why did not Father [Juan] Basso 
rebuild that historic platform? 


59. Pathway of the Padres (1951) 


Howarp Norwortu here describes Santa Inés Mission as it appeared 
to him in the early 1950s. This excerpt is taken from his treatise on 
The Pathway of the Padres (Los Angeles, 1951), pp. 57-58. 


THE INTERIOR of the church retains all the ancient flavor expected of 
a Mission, and many of the original furnishings are still used in the 
religious services. Candlesticks and other priceless articles in beaten 
silver and copper are examples of the metalwork which was a specialty 
with the neophytes. Records disclose that they were so proficient in 
this art that many utensils and religious objects made at Santa Inéz 
were supplied to the other Missions. 

Its museum, one of the finest and most complete to be found 
throughout the entire chain, is the pride of all who have contributed 
of their efforts and research, gathering relics from crumbling out- 
_ buildings, from the earth of the surrounding fields as the plough has 
turned them up, and from the garrets of the country-side. In addition 
to those in use at the altar and the beautiful old vestments worn by 
priests of centuries past, there are lovely basins and cups and kettles 
of hammered copper; a quaint matraca carved from wood for use at 
the altar during Holy Week when the bells are stilled; and crucifixes 
of wood, wonderfully carved. ““Those with a cord attached indicates 
that its maker was a Franciscan,” the priest will advise. Volumes of 
old Mission records, written by priestly hands long since turned to 
dust, and great parchment books of church music in the original 
manuscripts, quaintly written by those same hands—these and many 
more relics of the Missions make a visit to Santa Inéz a memorable 


occasion. 
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One cannot help but feel that it is quite fitting that these relics 
should rest within the peace and quiet of Mission Santa Inéz, this old 
adobe patriarch which has so benignly watched the coming and going 
of so many generations. Somehow one feels that in the peaceful 
solitude of the valley the Mission has been a kindly parent to all those 
who have dwelt close by, grieving when they have known sorrow and 
rejoicing when they have enjoyed happiness. 

In the dusk of the evening when the Mission bells ring forth their _ 
benediction, the valley is dotted with the warm glow of lights from 
the cottage windows of the thrifty Danes who have turned this fertile 
valley into a veritable paradise. The lowing of cattle may be heard 
from afar. Peace, contentment, quiet reign at the old adobe shrine of 
Saint Agnes—Mission Santa Inéz. 


60. Mission Bell Repaired (1953) 


In this essay for the Valley News Service, May 26, 1953, Grace L. 
Davison discusses the 1818 bell’s journey to Holland for repairs. 


THOSE OF US who have lived in the Santa Ynéz Valley for 60 years and 
over, and who have loved the sound of bells, calling to worship, have 
doubtless heard the famous old bell, one of three bells of famous Old 
Mission Santa Inés. This one in particular—sweet toned and mellow 
—is now on its way to Holland for re-casting. 

The story is that this bell, weighing 640 pounds, has not been heard 
for a half century, due to injuries suffered by usage and other factors. 
It is said that the preponderance of copper in its construction has 
caused it to crack. It was cast in Lima, Peru, in 1818 and bears the 
inscription “Manuel Vargas, me fecit ano 1818.” Also the words 
* Lama, Peru.” 

_ The bell is being sent by freight via the Panama Canal and will cost 

$1,500 all told, Father Tim O’Sullivan, of Old Mission Santa Inés, 
said. He hopes that individuals or groups may be sufficiently interested 
to contribute to this worthy cause. 

He further said that should an individual cover the cost, his name 
would appear on the bell, and should a group contribute the needed 
sum, a plaque with their names would be placed in the belfry. 

The firm who will do the re-casting, Petit and Fritzen who have 
been doing this work since 1660, has assured Father Tim that the bell 
when complete, will be an exact replica of the original, inscriptions 
and all. Also that it will be finished in time for the 150th anniversary 
of the Mission (founded in 1804), next year. This firm repaired many 
bells in the European countries damaged in World Wars I and II. 
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The two smaller bells, also made in Lima, Peru, in the 1800 period, 
are cracked and should be repaired, Father Tim said. 

A fourth bell, made in St. Louis, Mo., was hung in 1913, but, he 
said, when the repaired bell returns, the fourth bell will be discarded. 
Historians, in writing of the Missions, called attention to the important 
part the bells played in the lives of the neophytes, announcing as they 
did, birth and death, as well as calls to service, and also made joyful 
music for the fiestas and parades. Those of us who love the sound of 
church bells, have listened through the years, from the time when the 
country was sparsely settled to the present, to the melody of mission 
bells. 

The big bell will be hung in the highest part of the bell tower, it 
is stated, where it will be heard to best advantage. 

In re-casting, a larger amount of tin will be used in the alloy, to 
insure long life. 


6l. California’s First College (1953) 


In an article for the October 25, 1953 issue of the Santa Barbara 
News-Press, Patricia Dayton reviews the history of the College of Our 
Lady of Refuge. 


WHILE HISTORIANS have been happily engaged in finding the sites of 
the State’s first landmarks, and marking everything from summits to 
grist mills, California’s first college has dozed, unsung and unmarked, 
in the rolling golden hills of Santa Ynéz Valley. People had heard 
about the College of Our Lady of Refugio, of course, but apparently 
that there was nothing left of it—no pictures, no records. 

It was not only the first institution of higher learning in California. 
it was also one of the first 10 Catholic colleges founded in the United 
States! But it was gone, like so many of the historic buildings along 
California’s Mission trails. 

For the past three years I have been interested in tracing that little 
college. I had read, in [Zephyrin] Engelhardt, that when California’s 
first bishop, [Francisco] Garcia Diego, came to Santa Barbara in 
1842 he had brought with him some students for the priesthood. 
Quartered at the Old Mission they continued their studies there until 
Bishop Diego decided that the quarters assigned to him and his 
students were unsuitable for the seminary which he hoped to establish 
on a large scale. 

The Bishop asked Frs. [Antonio] Jimeno and [Juan] Moreno of 
Santa Inés Mission to petition Gov. Jose Manuel Micheltorena for 
a grant of land within the Mission territory for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining a seminary. 

The request was granted, and 35,499 acres of land were given to 
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the seminary. Bancroft, in “‘California’’ even explains that it was 
promised that one Holy Mass each year should be celebrated for the 
soul of Nicholas Den, the alcalde who gave possession. 

It was with rejoicing then that Bishop Diego celebrated a Pontifical 
Mass in honor of the Most Holy Virgin de Refugio, and established 
the college on May 4, 1844. 

On June 15, 1846, Gov. Pio Pico sold Mission Santa Inés to Jose 
Covarrubias and Joaquin Carrillo for $7,000 but in 1862, by the hand | 
of Abraham Lincoln, this sale was declared illegal, and the land was 
returned to the Catholic Church. 

To write into two short paragraphs the hardships of the Fathers at 
both Mission and seminary during the years between 1846 and 1862 
would be impossible. The support for the seminary was, in theory, 
to come from the rental of the church property. In practice, no one 
bothered to pay rent. And only because the college possessed its land 
independently of the Mission did it escape the fate of the Mission. 

Despite hardships, the college figured in Catholic Diocesan reports 
for 30 years. The first such report, from Bishop [Joseph S.] Alemany 
of Monterey reads, ‘“The Seminary of the diocese is at Santa Inés, 
about 400 miles from San Francisco.” Then, in 1854, it was reported 
that the college had about 12 students and two professors. There were 
10 students in 1855, but by 1874 the number of students had risen 
to 50. 

Curiously enough, and with no recorded explanation, the name of 
the college seems to have been changed between 1852 and 1854, to 
the College of Our Lady of Guadalupe! The name ‘“‘Refugio”’ still 
remains on the road which leads to the site, and also to the pass over 
the mountains. 

In 1877 Archbishop Alemany transferred charge of the school to — 
the Christian Brothers. During the period between 1871 and 1882, 
when the Christian Brothers left and the land was sold, there averaged 
from 25 to 36 boys, nearly all of them from the San Francisco area. 
There were few day pupils. 

Meager records show that a Mr. [Roger] Mullaney acted as sub- 
agent for the sale of the land. In 1923 the Old College Ranch, 300 
acres of it including the college buildings, was sold by the Santa Ynéz 
Development Company to Archie Hunt. 
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Of those years between there is little record. It is known that Peter 
Hanley and his family lived in the college buildings sometime after 
_ 1880, and that there was a fire which destroyed the wooden portions 

‘of the school building. 

When the Hunts took over the ranch, portions of the school 
building were still standing, and the wooden structure on the hill 
‘which had been the chapel had become a dwelling. Fortunately, the 
‘California-born Hunts looked with affection upon the crumbling 
_ little college that had become their charge and, as soon as they could, 
they had adobe bricks made in the valley and restored one section of 
the building. That building stands—and sturdily—today! 

_ From a dim photograph, a friend of the Hunts made a pencil 

sketch of the original school. As the years passed Mrs. Hunt learned 
bits of its history, partly from Dan Murphy, Santa Ynéz postmaster, 
who taught at the school during its Christian Brother occupation. He 
‘said that the boys attended chapel every day at the wooden structure, 
and that each Sunday they walked the long mile over the fields to 
attend Mass at the Mission. 

Highly prized by Mrs. Hunt is an ancient candle holder and a 
bronze bell which she dug from the earth near their home. For by the 
time the Hunts bought the ranch there were no tangible evidences of 
its history beyond the adobe structure. 

The present building, which stands between two of the Hunts’ 
dairy herd pastures, is approximately 30 by 15 feet. The height is 
_ about 13 feet and the adobe walls are two feet thick. The Hunts plas- 
tered the inside of the structure so that both original and restored 
adobe would be preserved. 

Old College Ranch, as it stands today, is a pleasant and pastoral 
credit to the Hunts. They could have removed any vestige of the 
venerable college, as so many have done in similar cases. Instead, 
they did their best to preserve this historic landmark. 

Their own home, built around the original chapel structure, is a 
happy meeting place for their three children and three grandchildren. 
‘Their daughter Claire, Mrs. Boyd Bettencourt, who was born in the 
home building lives at the ranch with her husband and son. Mrs. 
P. C. Merlo, the former Jane Hunt, and her husband live in Santa 
Maria with their two daughters, and Nonie, Mrs. Clyde Gauld, lives 
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in Santa Ynéz. 

Searching through the ancient, leather-bound record books at 
Mission Santa Inés, Fr. Timothy O’Sullivan, O.F.M.-Cap. could 
find no certain record of Our Lady of Refuge. There is a list of 
parishioners, probably written by Fr. Cyprian Rubio, which mentions 
“El Refugio” in 1856. And there is a picture, one of the few signed 
paintings at Santa Inés which was painted in 1841. It is a Mexican 
artist’s interpretation of “Our Lady of Refuge,” and it could have: 
hung at the college during its Franciscan years. : 

In the News-Press of November 11, 1928, there is published an 
account of a commencement held at the College of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe in 1860. Reprinted from a paper of that year it reads: 

“The examination of the students of Our Lady of Guadalupe, at 
Santa Ynéz, Santa Barbara County, took place on Monday, July 2, 
commencing at g o’clock, a.m. continuing throughout the day, 
excepting a slight intermission at noon, till nearly 8 o’clock, p.m. 
Quite a number of worthy gentlemen were present, who were highly 
pleased with the performances. The exercises were conducted with 
vigor and spirit and the young students all gave proof of a perfect 
knowledge of the various subjects upon which they were examined; 
and many of them surprised their audience by the readiness and 
correctness of their answers, as well as power of thought and analysis. 
The order of examination in the various branches was interspersed 
with orations, dialogues and vocal and instrumental music, which 
prevented that tediousness and uneasiness generally felt during 
examinations, and rendered the whole a series of active, amusing and 
brilliant performances. 

“The distribution of premiums was made by the president, Rev. 
Cyprian Rubio, assisted by William J. Gorman, after which the 
students and professors, with some friends of the latter, repaired to 
the dining hall to partake of a splendid entertainment prepared for 
the occasion. 

“Several of the young gentlemen distinguished themselves for their: 
proficiency. Among them, those that deserve marked attention are: 
Masters Alfred Stokes and Emmanuel Lujan, of Los Angeles, in logic 
and metaphysics; Charles Olvera, of Los Angeles, in history; and 
John de la Guerra, of Santa Barbara, in geography and astronomy.. 
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In declamation, all performed their part exceedingly well, showing 
such natural disposition and oratorial powers that agreeably surprised 
the audience, and giving the most flattering hopes that our youth, 
being trained as it is in this institution, will give us excellent orators. 

“In closing our remarks upon declamation, we would do an act of 
injustice not to mention the name of one sprightly little fellow, William 
Den, of Santa Barbara, about seven years of age, for the noble and 
dignified manner in which he delivered his ‘Dying Christian to His 
Soul,’ surprising all present in seeing one so young and delicate 
speaking in public with such self-possession, accompanied with the 
various gestures of the hands, eyes and body, and the modulation of 
the voice to suit the piece, as only is and can be found in our own 
unparallelled state. 

“In conclusion, we cannot pass in silence the regret we feel that 
such an institution, the oldest of the kind in the state, is so little 
known; but in research of the cause, starting from the principle that 
the public is always just in their judgments, we find that the Diocesan 
Seminary and College of Our Lady of Guadalupe, having been founded 
by the Right Rev. Garcia Diego, first bishop in California, in 1844, 
though it had a flourishing beginning, subsequently declined so much 
as to be only considered as a primary school by some, unknown by 
many others. But the Right Rev. Bishop [Thaddeus] Amat, since 
coming to his diocese, has undertaken to raise it from its decayed state, 
and by his endeavors and well approved selection of the Rev. Cyprian 
Rubio as its presiding officer, has been most successful. 

‘‘We find it embraces all the branches usually taught in the best of 
our colleges, which, together with the salubrious climate and beautiful 
situation of the place, the well directed internal regulations, the most 
careful attendance over the morals, manners and learning of the 
pupils, enable it to compete with the best of educational institutions. 

“Under such an impression, we consider it our duty to make known 
to the public the advantages that this institution offers; notwith- 
standing the expenses occasioned by the supply of competent 
professors, efficient service, and excellent treatment of the pupils, yet, 
owing to the aid of a large and well stocked ranch that the institution 
possesses, the scholars are admitted for the small compensation of 
$180 per annual session. We expect that the public in general will 
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avail themselves of the advantages offered by this institution for the 
education of youth.” 

And that is the story of the little lost college . . . the first college 
in California . . . a college that wasn’t really lost at all, but waiting 
safely in the sunshine for someone to acknowledge—publicly—its 
historical importance. 


62. Santa Inés Returns (1954) 


THE following news story about the state of the Old Mission’s patroness 
is taken from the Santa Barbara News-Press, January 27, 1954. 


A BEAUTIFUL LaDy is back home today after a several-month visit in 
Santa Barbara. It’s easy to see that the vacation took many decades 
from her appearance, for although she was born sometime near the 
end of the 18th century, she looks today like a joyous youngster. 

The lady, you see, is Santa Inéz. Several months ago Fr. Timothy 
O’Sullivan, O.F.M., who is pastor of her home mission in Santa Ynéz 
Valley, entrusted her to the care of Dr. Kurt Baer, associate professor 
of art at the University of California, Santa Barbara College. Her 
place above the Mission’s main altar would be empty, of course, but 
Father Tim felt that she deserved a new bit of paint for her cheeks, 
a shampoo, perhaps, and maybe even a more beautiful dress. 

So, with the aid of Robert Cary, Santa Barbara artist, Dr. Baer went 
to work on the statue, which had reputedly been carved by the Indians. 
The two were dismayed to find that someone (a 19th century Dior, 
perhaps ?) had shortened her skirt by the simple expedient of chopping 
it off. And then, adding insult to injury, had applied brick-red house 
paint over the original enamels of her gown. 

They also discovered, with fond chuckles, that the story about her 
tangle with a shot-gun was true. Legend, you see, has had it that some 
eager guardian of the Mission in olden days was striving to rid the 
edifice of owls. During the chase, one particularly bold bird took up 
his stand on the head of Santa Inés. The guardian, without thinking, 
blasted a rain of shotgun pellets at the owl, and peppered the pretty 
face of Santa Inés! 
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Sure enough, says Dr. Baer, she was wounded. 

To make the matter of refurbishing even more interesting there’s 
the discovery made by Dr. Baer’s son, Rod. 

Held close in the arm of Santa Inés there is, traditionally, a lamb. 
Tradition doesn’t say that the lamb must be woolly, but someone, 
sometime probably thought that would be a good idea. So dusty 
lamb’s wool covered the little figure—and would have continued 
covering it had not Rod Baer explored a slight tear near the lamb’s . 
ear. There, just by the shoulder, was carved wood. With great care, 
then, Dr. Baer removed the lamb’s dingy fur coat and the original 
carving—good carving—was revealed. 

After repeated paint removal, the building of her unhappily 
shortened drapes with gesso, new brightness for her hair and com- 
plexion and carefully applied colors, Santa Inés was ready to go home. 

Last Sunday a solemn high mass was celebrated by Father Tim to 
welcome Santa Inés back to her honored niche to the high altar. 
And who knows another hundred years from now, enterprising artists 
and tell a waiting world that little Saint was not fired up by an irate 
owl-hunter. Because now, all vestiges of her unhappy experience have 
disappeared, and the statue, carved in Mexico so many years ago is 
just as good as new. 


63. Epochal Discovery (1954) 


Tue celebration at Santa Inés Mission commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of establishment was reported in the Santa Barbara News- 
Press for September 12, 1954. 


“THE ANCIENT BELLS of Old Mission Santa Inés will ring their message 
across the pastoral Santa Ynéz Valley next Friday heralding the start 
-of the Old Mission sesquicentennial birthday celebration. 

Old Mission Santa Inés, 19th in the chain of California’s 21 
Missions, will mark its 150th birthday with a two-night and two-day 
-celebration beginning Friday evening and drawing to a close Sunday 
.afternoon. 

The celebration event will mark a new chapter in the history of the 
‘Old Mission, the first to be built in California in the 19th century. 
The dates will not only commemorate the sesquicentennial but will 
note the completion of the current phase of restoration work at the 
ancient edifice. 

The Old Mission has been the setting for restoration on and off 
since 1904. The recent part of the program included work in the 
museum sector, redecorating a Chapel of the Madonnas and improve- 
ments to the church itself. 

The weekend program will feature: a piano recital Friday evening 
in the Veterans Memorial Building, Solvang, featuring John Brown- 
ing; a sesquicentennial birthday ball in the same hall Saturday night, 
‘featuring Santa Barbara entertainers, and a full program for Sunday 
which will include a pageant of the founding of Old Mission Santa 
Inés; a Solemn High Mass in the drive in front of the Mission; a 
luncheon at the Memorial Building, and a Spanish Fiesta program and 
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open house in the afternoon at the Mission. 

Pianist John Browning, 21, has been studying since the age of six. 
He has appeared in orchestra concerts and recitals all over the country 
and scored a tremendous ‘hit recently at the Pacific Coast Music 
Festival in Santa Barbara. He was recently awarded a scholarship with. 
Mme. Rosina Lhevinne at the Julliard School of Music in New York. 

The concert is an invitation affair. The Steinway piano for the 
concert is being loaned by the Santa Barbara Music Co. At inter-_ 
mission refreshments will be served. The conceit will begin at 
8:15 p.m. 

Gaiety will reign Saturday evening as Santa Ynéz Valley residents. 
gather at the Memorial Building for the Old Mission’s sesquicenten- 
nial ball. Continuous dance music and entertainment will be provided 
by I. Newton Perry and his orchestra of Santa Barbara. Refreshments. 
will be served throughout the evening. 

An atmosphere of solemnity will prevail Sunday morning beginning 
at 10 when a pageant, ‘‘Coming of the Padres and Founding of Old. 
Mission Santa Inés,”’ will be presented in front of the Mission. 

The beautiful Santa Ynéz mountains will form a backdrop for the: 
pageant and Solemn High Mass will follow. The leader of the Spanish 
soldiers will be a direct descendant of the first commandant, Don. 
Raimundo Carrillo, lieutenant of the cavalry and commander of the 
Royal Praesido of Santa Barbara. Taking part will be two greyrobed. 
padres from Santa Barbara. 

Narrator of the pageant will be Fr. Noel Moholy, O.F.M., of Old. 
Mission Santa Barbara. 

Father Martial Luebke, O.F.M., of Old Mission Santa Barbara,. 
will celebrate the Solemn High Mass which will be sung by the Padre 
Choristers of Old Mission Santa Barbara under the direction of 
Father Mario Cimmarrusti, O.F.M., with Frater Forrest MacDonald, 
O.F.M., as the organist. 

Speaker at the Mass will be Father Eric O’Brien, O.F.M., vice- 
postulator of the cause of Father Junipero Serra for canonization. 
Master of ceremonies for the Mass will be Father Noel. 

The Mass will be followed by a ceremony to symbolize the first 
baptisms, which took place immediately following the Mass 150 years. 
ago. ‘I'welve boys and 15 girls were baptized that day. 
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The same number will be presented again for the symbolic 
ceremony. The sponsors will be direct descendants of the original 
sponsors, for the boys a descendant of Don Raimundo Carrillo and 
for the girls a descendant of Francisca Maria Ortega. 

Following Mass, luncheon will be enjoyed in the Memorial 
Building. 

At the luncheon program Father Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., of 
Santa Barbara, a distinguished Franciscan historian, and State 
Senator Clarence C. Ward will speak. Luncheon music will be by 
Don Marteen and his Spanish orchestra. 

Open House will be held at the Old Mission during the afternoon. 
Visitors will be invited to tour the Mission, its gardens and museum. 
A program of Fiesta music and dancing will be presented by Don 
Marteen and his group. 


64. Architecture of Santa Inés (1959) 


THE distinguished historian, Kurt Baer, included the following description 
of the Old Mission in his superb treatise on the Architecture of the 
California Missions (Berkeley, 1958), pp. 121-122. 


THE STORY OF Mission Santa Inés has been a turbulent one almost 
from its beginnings. It was founded on September 17, 1804, by 
Father Estevan Tapis, as the last of the southern missions and the 
nineteenth in the chain. At the end of the year the first semipermanent 
adobe church and the convento, some 232 feet long, were built. The 
roofs of both were of poles covered with thatch. Between 1805 and 
1812 many smaller buildings were constructed: shops, storerooms, a 
guardhouse, quarters for soldiers, and houses in the Indian village. 
All the buildings were of adobe and were whitewashed. 

After the 1812 earthquake, between 1813 and 1817, a temporary 
church was hastily erected. The new church, about 25 feet wide and 
138 feet long, with its adjoining campanario was built under the 
direction of Fathers 'Tapis and Uria and was dedicated on July 4, 1817 
The walls are five to six feet thick and are heavily buttressed. The 
roof is of wood and tile. In the next several years the interior of the 
church was decorated and some additions and reconstructions were 
made. 

A new era began for the missions in 1821, with the independence 
of Mexico from Spain. In 1824 the famous revolt of the Indians against 
the soldiers occurred; the storerooms and harness shops and the rear 
of the church were burned. The following year the reconstruction 
was completed. The decorations made at that time have endured, for 
the most part, to the present day. It 1834, in accordance with the 
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secularization laws, the mission became a parish church, and in 1836 
the mission was rented out. The first seminary in California was 
established at the mission by Bishop [Francisco] Garcia Diego in 
1843; it lasted until 1881. For two or three years after the end of the 
Franciscan period the mission was the victim of despoilers. Then, in 
1846, the Americans took over, and in 1862 some of the properties 
were returned to the Church. The Franciscans had left the mission 
in 1850; from then on until the Capuchin Franciscans took over in 
1924 there was a succession of both Order and secular priests. 

The buildings virtually disintegrated in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, but no extensive repairs were made and no serious 
reconstruction was undertaken until Father Alexander Buckler’s 
residence from 1904 to 1924. Major reconstruction and restoration 
took place in 1947-1948, and again in 1953-1954. Restoration has 
been slow and careful here and, on the whole, well done. There are 
excellent examples of colonial painting and sculpture, and a fine 
collection of old vestments in the church and the museum rooms. 
The reredos and sanctuary decorations comprise one of the few 
unrestored examples of colonial art in any of the California missions 
today. 

The mission serves today as the parish church for the area. 
Beautifully situated in a lovely valley, it stands at the edge of the town 
of Solvang, some thirty-five miles from Santa Barbara on State 
Highway 180. 

Even from the first, the name of the mission has been spelled in 
various ways. The form Santa Inés is the one now used, though by 
decision of the United States Geographic Board Santa Ynéz is used 
for the mountains and other geographical features in the area. 


ao, Fifty Years Later (1962) 


Mamie GouteT Assott, the niece of Father Alexander Buckler, lived 
at Santa Inés Mission during the pastoral tenure of her distinguished 
priest-uncle. This essay on “Santa Inés Mission 50 Years Ago” ts taken 
from Noticias VIII (Autumn, 1962), 15-19. 


As MEMorY pushed back the heavy curtain of time, many fine pictures 
of the Santa Ynéz valley come to view: The beauty of scenery with 
towering mountains steepling into peaks against the blue of heaven, 
their color, ever changing with the seasons, from mellow-yellow and 
brown of summer and autumn to the brilliant greens of winter and 
spring time, their dark ravines and deep canyons and dizzy trails all 
blending into rare loveliness, the quiet stillness of the valley with the 
majestic Santa Inés Mission in the center of it. All this is stenciled 
indelibly on the canvas of remembrances. 

It was in the summer of 1904 that my uncle, the late Padre A. 
Buckler, was assigned as pastor of the Santa Inés Mission. And it was 
in late September of that same year, coming from St. Paul, Minnesota 
that I stepped off the Southern Pacific train at Gaviota to board the 
Gaviota-Los Olivos canvas-covered stage coach that took me to the 
Mission. Elderly James Waugh, with kindly face and almost toothless, 
wearing a long patriarchal beard, was the driver of the horse-drawn 
coach. 

The feeling that came over me as the driver helped me off the stage 
in front of the Mission can never adequately be put into print. I had 
suddenly lost my power of speech and could only stare in amazement. 
The Santa Inés Mission was almost in total ruin. Was this to be my 
home? I remembered Padre’s letter. “I hope you will have courage 
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and patience until conditions can be improved,” he had written, after 
giving some detail about the conditions of the place. Not alone was 
the Mission in a deplorable condition, but there were no funds to 
remedy the situation. 

After long days of hard labor that stretched into weeks and months, 
we had cleaned and made some rooms comparatively livable and were 
relaxing a little, when, alas, during the following March, a terrific rain 
and wind storm almost drove us out of the Mission. 

The roof of the convento was composed of long shakes; many, being 
dry and loose, were blown off; others were lifted right off in large 
chunks by the terrific wind and deposited on the ground in the yard. 
This left the adobe walls exposed to the rain, and melted mud was 
slithering down everywhere. Fortunately, the storm occurred at the 
end of the rainy season and the hot sun dried up the exposed wet 
adobe walls. During the summer, a new roof of shingles was put on 
over that part of the convento which we had cleansed and were 
occupying. This extended the length of the five arches next to the 
chapel. 

Of considerable importance in the history of the Santa Inés 
Mission was the centennial of its founding on September 4th, 1904. 
To hold any kind of celebration on that date was out of the question. 
Padre did not belittle its importance, however, and made plans to 
celebrate the following year. We were still living under perplexing 
conditions when the day arrived, but managed quite a nice celebration. 


_ Rev. Joseph O’ Keefe, O.F.M. of Mission San Luis Rey, Rev. Ludger 
Glauber O.F.M. of Santa Barbara Mission, Rev. Frederick Lack of 


Arroyo Grande, and Rev. Mathias Ternes of Santa Maria were 
invited to participate. At ten-thirty o’clock a High Mass was cele- 
brated. Father Glauber was celebrant, with Father Lack and Father 
Ternes taking the part of deacon and sub-deacon respectively. Father 
O’Keefe gave the sermon. Padre, with his strong melodious tenor 
voice, harmonizing with the little melodian organ, made up the choir. 

In the tranquil coolness of the chapel, tapers burned on the altars 
while the Reverend Fathers, robed in the rich brocaded vestments of 
the Mission’s more glamorous past, moved about in devout serious- 
ness and chanted the prayers of the Mass. 

The inhabitants of the valley were not very enthusiastic about the 
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celebration of the Centennial and only a few people were in 
attendance. 

The owls and bats, spent after their night of orgy, were unmindful 
of what was going on as they slept in the belfry and in the openings 
of the cracked walls. But we, we were intensely awake with the feeling 
that something tremendous and very sacred was taking place. 

This was during what we like to term ‘““The good old days” the days 
before the automobile and paved roads, the telephone bell, and the 
yakyaking of radio and television had invaded the languorous, tranquil 
and inexplicable peace and charm of the valley, the days before the 
Gibralter Dam, when the Santa Ynéz river afforded trout fishing the 
year round. 

It was then that many prominent businessmen of Santa Barbara 
came for week-ends to go fishing in the Santa Ynéz river. I recall that, 
at one time, Mr. Thomas Storke, owner and publisher of the “‘Santa 
Barbara Independent,’’ and Mr. John F. Diehl, of the fabulous 
“‘Diehl’s Grocery Store,” rode horse-back over the San Marcos Pass 
to be our guests for a week-end and to go trout fishing. Others, who 
on occasions availed themselves of the Mission’s hospitality, were 
Mr. A. S. Petterson, editorial writer, Mr. John Gamble, landscape 
artist, Mr. Mark Bradley, County Recorder, and Mr. Steve Nichols, 
associate of “‘Boeseke and Dawe’’ hardware store, to name a few. 
There were practically no tourists, as such, to visit the Mission at 
that time. 

In the winter of 1910, Clarence Mattei, the artist, was a frequent 
visitor. He had concluded his studies at the Julien Academy in Paris 
and was with his parents at the Tavern. Clarence seemed to have been 
at loose ends at that time, not having as yet settled down to serious 
painting. He would drive in a small open buggy to the Mission of an 
afternoon or an evening to have a chat with Padre. Previous to coming 
to California, Padre had spent a year traveling in Europe, which 
seemed to give ground for genial chats between the two men. On 
occasions, Charley Mattei would accompany his brother, or perhaps 
Clarence would persuade his Mother to forget home cares and ride 
with him to the Mission. It was not, however, until the summer of 
1916, I believe, that Clarence painted a wonderful portrait of Padre 
Buckler, in canonical dress. 
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On March 7th, 1911, it was, that the Santa Inés Mission was almost 
lost to posterity. The winter rains, most of which came in February 
and March, reached a total of 40.05 inches. The ruinous storm started 
on February 25th, and for twelve days and nights it rained incessantly. 
The total precipitation for the storm was 8.51 inches. These figures 
were taken from a Government rain gauge which Padre had at the 
Mission. Padre also kept a log of rainfall, and I am quoting from 
that log. 

For the most part, the rain fell gently and soaked well into the 
ground, but, to the detriment of the Mission, it also soaked into the 
adobe walls. 

These were tense days as we kept vigil. Padre, decked in rubber 
coat, hat and boots, myself, in a heavy coat and rubber over-shoes, 
would walk around the premises to view the destruction and sadly 
anticipate further devastation. When night came we were afraid to go 
to bed for fear the whole building would crumble and bury us alive. 

One by one the huge six by six foot buttresses supporting the walls 
of the chapel were crumbling and slithering into huge piles of mud, 
leaving gaping cavities in the thick walls. By the end of the storm, four 
buttresses had been reduced to heaps of adobe mud, three on the 
north side and one on the south side of the chapel. The abutment at 
the end of the colonnade which Capitan, an Indian, had labored so 
ardently to erect after the first storm, also collapsed. 

On the twelfth day of the storm, the rain came down in such torrents 
and the wind was so terrific that Padre was worried for the safety of 
the chapel. The roof was in bad condition and the lower part of the 
north wall so water-soaked it looked as if it, too, would collapse. 

At the hour of five Padre came in to take a short respite from the 
vigil. We were standing in the middle of the living room trying to 
decide what to do, when we heard prolonged rumblings followed by 
a heavy ‘‘thud” that seemed to shake the whole building, and the 
tinkling of bells. We ran out through the front door. Our nerves were 
jittery almost beyond control from the constant strain and uncertainty. 
“The bell tower has fallen’? Padre exclaimed, as he looked down the 
veranda and saw a high mound of debris. The bell tower had fallen 
forward leaving the bells protruding here and there among the heap 
of bricks and soft adobe. 
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“T did not expect the bell tower to fall’”” Padre said as we walked to 
the end of the corridor to view the ruin. His face had become pale and 
drawn and his eyes were moist as he fully realized what had happened. 
Turning towards me, and almost in a whisper, he repeated, “The bell 
tower has fallen.” 

By the end of this day we were in such a state of nerves that had the 
rain abated sufficiently, I fear we would have abandoned the Mission. 
As it was, all we could do was to sit tight and listen to the fury of the 
storm. The true story of how we managed to live through those trying 
days and nights will ever remain among the hidden secrets within the 
walls of the historic structure. 

When the weather had cleared and we viewed the destruction all 
around us, we were the most forlorn, dejected and disheartened 
individuals one could conceive, and walked about as in a daze. 

Immediately, Padre reported the catastrophe to his Bishop, Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, and talked about plans for the restoration. 
I admired his courage and integrity but could not become enthusiastic 
over the prospect of the turmoil and hardship of more building. 
However, the Mission had to be restored at all costs. 

The Bishop advised Padre to proceed with the rebuilding and 
restoring of the Mission, and to send all bills for the work and 
materials to the Chancery office. Subsequently, the contract for the 
restoration was given to Magnus Johnson, a contractor at Santa 
Barbara, and the work was finished inthe early part of the following year. 

At this time, that portion of the convento which had not been 
re-roofed after the previous storm, was now covered with shingles. 
At some previous date, the tile roofing had been removed from the 
convento and was lying in a heap in the front yard of the Mission. 
These Padre had men re-lay over the shingled roof, as far as they 
would go. There were enough to cover all the East and part of the 
West side of the convento roof. 

The Mission, now, with its clean white-washed bell tower and 
outside walls, its repaired arches outlined in brick-red, its weather 
softened tiled roof, together with its majestic silhouette against a 
back-ground of ever green mountains and blue sky, was taking on 
some of its former grandeur and dignity. The story of the restoration 
will ever be a proud chapter in the history of the Santa Inés Mission. 


66. “Lost Mill Stone Found” (1961) 


IN this article for an unidentified newspaper, dated November 19, 196 I 
Ed Laubengayer recalls the “olden days” at Santa Inés Mission. 


THE SECOND MILL stone from a grist mill built in 1820 in the Santa 
Ynéz Valley by a reformed pirate is now in place with its companion 
in front of Santa Inés Mission. 

The lower stone from the water-power mill had been serving as 
the foundation stone for a buttress supporting the ruins of the 19th 
arch at the Santa Inés Mission until just before Labor Day this 
year. 

At that time it was removed by Les Moorman, of the Valley Pump 
and Supply Co., Solvang, and his nephew, John Sutcliffe, San 
Francisco, an engineering student at the University of San Francisco. 

At the grist mill a plaque tells a brief story of the mill and the man 
who built it. The plaque reads: 

“Built in 1820 by John Chapman, Bostonian deserter from pirate 
Bouchard who burned Ortega Adobe Rancho de Refugio. Chapman 
arrested, sentenced to the firing squad, but paroled to Santa Inés as 
a master workman, built this New England type grist mill and 
duplicate at Mission San Gabriel. Married Guadalupe Ortega at 
Mission Santa Inés and founded important California family.” 

The ruins of the mill, viewed from the Mission on a hillside nearly 
a mile to the east fit comfortably into the beauty of Santa Ynéz 
Valley. Viewed at the site, with Moorman as a guide, the mill is 
revealed as a major engineering feat by the man who built it, its huge 
water tanks and the gravity flow water supply from Sota Creek. 

How the 1,400-pound stones were moved to the Mission, or why 
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is not known. One was uncovered several years ago during a cleanup 
at the Mission. 

The whereabouts of the lower grinding stone, however, was not 
known until recently when Hans Wolf told Moorman that he had 
spotted it in the foundation of the buttress while doing cleanup work 
at the Mission with a bulldozer. 

The stone actually was well below the level of the ground on which 
the damaged arch was built. Moorman and Sutcliffe, vacationing in 
Solvang with his uncle, made an excavation about seven feet deep to 
get under the huge stone in order to remove it and replace it with a 
concrete foundation for the buttress. 

The arch, though largely destroyed, still shows the beginning of 
its graceful arc. It is the only one remaining of an extension of the 
Mission to the south which no longer exists. It is No. 19 of the 21 
original arches which supported the patio roof. 

Destruction came early to Santa Inés Mission, Father Tim 
O’Sullivan (his real name is Irenaeus O’Sullivan) recalls. Started in 
1804, the Mission was completed in 1812. A few weeks after it was 
completed, on Dec. 21, the area was hit by two earthquake shocks, 
at 8 a.m. and at noon. 

The Mission was heavily damaged. Part of it was rebuilt and the 
church was added but the balance of the Mission, except for the 
partial arch and the tile floor of some of the rooms, was destroyed 
during the latter part of the 19th century. 

The partial arch has been supported—but no one knows who did 
the work—by two buttresses, one of which had the huge, round 
limestone from the mill as its foundation stone. 


67. Tourist Influx (1963) 


Bux Estes here reports to readers of the Santa Barbara News-Press, 
May 13, 1963, about renovation at Santa Inés Mission. 


‘TOURIST SEASON at Old Mission Santa Inés is about to begin in 
earnest. 

Harbingers of the annual visitor migration to this old ‘Mission of 
‘the Passes” are already filing through its passageways. Some 70,000 
‘visitors are expected this year. 

Renovation projects, principally work on tile floors, are being 
rapidly completed with funds from the Mission’s annual carnival, 
-staged earlier this year. 

This summer will be the first in Solvang for Fr. Evangelist Kelly, 
O.F.M., Cap., since replacing Fr. Tim O’Sullivan and in September 
‘the Mission will observe the 159th birthday of a ceremony Sept. 17, 
1804, when it was founded by Fr. Estevan Tapis. 

The ceremony was witnessed by a number of Indians, soldiers, 
‘priests and neophyte Indians from surrounding Missions. 

Visitors come yearly to examine the old vestments, paintings, 
‘primitive masonry and other articles. They come from such countries 
as Poland, England, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Denmark and many 
others; and they come from every state in the U.S. 

The largest influx of visitors is during the months of June, July, 
August and September. The Mission is 19th in a chain of 21. 

When founded, the Mission had a double purpose—to Christianize 
the Chumash Indians in the immediate area and to serve as a buffer 
-to the warlike Tulares Indians on the east and north. 

Santa Inés grew rapidly, being the last of the southern Missions. 
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Claiming distinction as a civilizing and educational center not only 
for the mountain tribes, but for settler families, the Mission at one: 
time was a home for 768 Indians. 

The Hidalgo revolt in Mexico in 1810 was responsible for discon- 
tinuance of funds to Santa Inés which previously came from the 
Pious Fund for Mission establishment. So the Mission became 
self-sufficient. Since supplies for soldiers arrived only rarely, com- 
manders of the presidios near the California Missions became increas- 
ingly dependent. 

It produced problems, since the Indians were forced to work 
without pay for the military. 

In 1812 a series of devastating earthquake shocks severely damaged 
all the Missions in California and the church at Santa Inés was almost 
destroyed. There was much reconstruction during the following years, 
however. 

In 1821, Mexico achieved independence from Spain and it marked. 
the decline and eventual secularization of the Missions. The Mission. 
was passed through administrators, sale, and then the U.S. acquired. 
California. 


68. Year of Completion (1972) 


THESE overall reflections on the “new look” at Santa Inés Mission 
appeared in the Santa Ynéz Valley News for December 21, 1972. 


A NEW LOOK has come to Old Mission Santa Inés during the year it is 
celebrating its 168th birthday. Over the years the Mission appearance 
has changed often, a victim of earthquake and rains, and the beneficiary 
of repeated attempts to restore and update the venerable structure. 
Under the direction and supervision of the Archdiocese of Los 
Angeles, a number of improvements during the year have gone into 
the buildings and the lands of the Mission. These include the 
installation of adequate irrigation and drainage systems for the 
Mission garden and meadows, the refurbishing and re-landscaping of 
the formal Mission garden, the strengthening of the interior walls of 
the convent to make it earthquake proof as far as possible, extensive 
repair work and plastering done to the exterior of the church, convento 
and the arches, weatherproofing and painting the entire Mission, 
landscaping of the frontage grounds, and marking the various points 
of Mission interest. 

The most obvious of the projects is the new paint job. The beloved 
weathered exterior with peeling plaster and exposed adobe bricks is 
no more. Before winter’s rains could work another year’s destruction 
on the exposed walls, a new coat of paint and, indeed in some places 
five coats of paint, were applied. The color is described as mellow 
gold and the trim is Franciscan brown. 

The entire Mission was covered with at least two coats of paint, 
a base coat and a sealer. Some 160 gallons went into the job, the largest 
paint job in Solvang, and probably the entire Santa Ynéz Valley. 
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Another of the obvious projects was the installation of the irrigation 
system for the meadow area between the Mission proper and Highway 
246 (Mission Drive). Instead of a fallow field, a green carpet sets the 
stage for the Mission structure. It was the scene of the first annual 
Mission fiesta last summer when hundreds came to enjoy the festivi- 
ties under the shadow of the looming main building. 

Work on the series of projects began in January with the removal 
of the two grist mill stones from in front of the Mission to a newly 
enclosed area around the ruin of the 1gth arch. The mill, built 
in 1820 by Joseph Chapman, was located about three miles down 
Sota Cota Creek on the Indian reservation in the shadow of the 
Mission. 

The 19th arch was one of the original 22 arches of the front 
cloister. It stands in the area south of the Mission colonnade. 

According to Mission pastor, Father Roger Anderson, O.F.M., 
Cap., the fencing of the area was made necessary because the original 
red tiles on the ground directly west of the arch, which comprised 
the flooring of the unmarried girls quarters in the compound, were 
being pilfered by Mission visitors. 

The red tile flooring was uncovered during the Mission restoration 
project of 1948 carried out under the direction of Father Cyprian 
O’Leary, O.F.M., Cap., former pastor, who is now teaching at San 
Lorenzo Seminary. 

The unearthing project not only proved the floor existed but 
answered the question of how far it extended. Work in the arch area 
also proved conclusively that 22 arches extended along the line of the 
present Mission structure and not 21 as originally believed. 

A project still underway is the marking of historically interesting 
areas on the Mission grounds. Among these will be the reservoir in 
front of the Mission, the lavanderia and the adjacent Indian village. 
The lavanderia is being cleaned out and renovated by members of the 
Mission Men’s Club and Club Guadalupano. The reservoir and 
lavanderia or laundry, directly bordered on El Camino Real was often 
the scene of laughter and splashing according to one traveler along 
the road that ran between the California Missions. 

Another marker will point the site of the old granary south of the 
compound. The granary originally served as a temporary church 
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which was erected following the violent earthquake which struck all 
of California about 10 a.m. on Dec. 21, 1812. 

When the last tremors of the two major shocks had faded away this 
was the scene, according to historians, at the Mission: the church lay 
in ruins and all of the remaining buildings were severely damaged. 
The shocks cracked the walls of the church, bringing down the roof 
and a corner of the building. 

In the four years following the earthquake, the damaged buildings 
were reconstructed and the new church was built under the direction 
of Fathers Francisco Uria and Estevan Tapis. 

The new church was dedicated July 4, 1817. As constructed, it now 
stands 139 feet long, is 26 feet wide and 29 feet high. Its adobe walls 
are five to six feet thick. The roof was tiled and heavily buttressed. 
The large pine beams came from Figueroa Mountain. At the same 
time, the adjoining campanario or bell tower was erected. 

The original Mission had been dedicated Sept. 17, 1804, the 19th 
in the chain of 21 California Missions. 

Also delineated in this year’s project will be the Mission quadrangle. 
The Mission itself was in the northeast corner of the quadrangle, 
which stretched south through the 22 arches, turned west and then 
north. On the northwest corner of the quadrangle are the only 
remaining foundation stones from the original floor. 

In the quadrangle were various shops and work areas. It was 350 
square feet in size with 20-foot walls erected to protect the occupants 
from the pesky winds. Among the shops were a tannery, a blacksmith 
shop, a potters shop, a soap factory, and facilities for weaving, 
basket-making, and leather work. 

The garden, too, has been redone. It was originally laid out by 
Brother Columcille Cregan, O.F.M., Cap., in 1925. He is now in 
Dublin, Ireland. 

The garden is in the shape of a Celtic Cross with a fountain at the 
center. The walks have been pebbled, and the gardens planted to 
marguerites, mums, marigolds, daisies, poppies, snapdragons, geran- 
iums, camellias, and azaleas. Bill Warwick, a member of the congrega- 
tion, assists with the upkeep. 

The Celtic Cross is a Latin cross with a circular wheel behind the 
crossbeam, believed to suggest a halo. The surface of the shaft and 
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the head of the cross are usually divided into panels. 

Other landscaping efforts during the year have included the 
replacing of the cypress with bottle bush at the rear of the convento. 
The old palms and peppers, trimmed and pruned, remain. 

In order to protect the newly painted and plastered walls, copper 
gutters have been installed all around the Mission building. 

The Mission has had and has many interesting people associated 
with it. At present white-haired Brother Patrick is one of those who 
take care that the Mission is something special. He tends the garden 
that is located between the Mission and the building to the south that 
houses the convent for the Sacred Heart Sisters and classroom for the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Father Roger noted that it was not the intent of the founding padres 
to have rundown missions as Santa Inés had been until modern 
restoration started in 1947. He cited the present splendid condition 
of the missions at Carmel, Santa Barbara, San Juan Capistrano and 
San Juan Baptista, as examples of modern day upkeep. 

The Mission has not had an easy time of it. Beginning with the 
earthquake of 1812, just eight years after the Mission was constructed, 
it has been a struggle to keep the Mission and its buildings in one 
piece. Following the earthquake a new church was built in 1817. The 
Mission properties were secularized in 1834 by the Mexican govern- 
ment and the grounds, the buildings and the land fell into disuse. 
In 1884, 60 inches of rain fell and the southerly part of the front 
corridor collapsed and the adjacent buildings fell into ruins. Only the 
buttressed arch still visible south of the church, stood. 

The restoration of the church was launched in 1904 with the 
coming of Father Alexander Buckler. By the time he retired in 1924, 
the church had been re-roofed, its walls strengthened and a third 
arch added. He also redesigned the bell tower, giving it four windows, 
one above and three below. 

In 1947 the most encompassing restoration project was begun 
under the supervision of Father Cyprian. 

A page out of the past was brought into full view in that year when 
workmen tore off the roof of part of the Mission building to discover 
walled up in the eaves several rooms which gave every evidence of 
having provided living quarters for the early Mission padres more 
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than a century before. 

The restoration also substantiated historical reports on the Mission 
by showing where an open balcony once stood. The rooms were built 
behind the balcony. 

In 1949 a project financed in part by Hearst Foundation Funds 
included the rebuilding of a part of the Mission in the rear southwest 
corner, the extension of the archways in the same area, repairing of 
the plastered exterior walls, the building of a parapet along the second 
story balcony and the tearing down of the campanario and the con- 
struction of a new one which adhered to the original design. 

The restoration work also included the creation of a 4,400 square 
foot addition in the rear of the Mission containing a kitchen and a 
large hall on the first floor and quarters, including four bedrooms, 
separated by two bathrooms and a pastor’s study, on the second. 

The archway in the rear of the Mission was continued, running 
parallel to the new addition. The arched columns were placed on the 
original pillars of the Mission and the columns were constructed of 
new brick and old tile which had been set aside for this purpose. 
The tile had been unearthed around the Mission grounds. 

Under the direction of Father Timothy O’Sullivan, O.F.M., Cap., 
who served as pastor from 1951 to 1962, the Mission’s outstanding 
‘museum containing an array of rare and invaluable artifacts, was 
refurbished, the Chapel of the Madonnas was created, an under-the- 
tile floor radiant heating system was installed in the church to provide 
constant warmth needed to preserve the Mission’s priceless paintings 
and other art work, restrooms were built adjacent to the gardens, and 
the parking area was extended and general landscaping improvements 
were made to the Mission grounds. 

The population of the Mission has been as up and down as has its 
buildings. 

By the end of 1817, 13 years after its founding, the baptismal book 
contained 1,030 names, all of which for the most part were Indian. 
The book also noted that 287 couples had been married and 611 
had died. 

Living at the Mission in 1817 were the highest number of neophytes 
in the Mission’s history: 920, which would represent less than half 
of the population of Solvang today. 
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An inventory at the end of 1817 showed the Mission in possession: 
of 6,000 head of cattle, 5,000 sheep, 120 goats, 150 pigs, 120 pack 
mules and 770 hofses. 

In that year Mission land produced 4,160 bushels of wheat, 4,330: 
bushels of corn, and 300 bushels of beans. 

It fell to close to nothing with the secularization law of 1834, but 
10 years later, the first seminary in California was established in the 
Santa Ynéz Valley in the Mission compound. . 

The seminary at the Mission was called ‘‘E/ Colegio de Nuestra del 
Refugio” (College of Our Lady of Refuge) and was dedicated May 
4, 1844. It was later moved from the Mission to the present College 
Ranch near Santa Ynéz where it continued to educate priests for 
California until it was closed in 1881. 

Students and priests moved at that time to the Den adobe at 
Figueroa and Cota Streets in Santa Barbara. Classes were held there 
until 1896 when the place of learning became a part of the seminary 
at Mission Santa Barbara. 

The third seminary associated with Old Mission Santa Inés came 
into being in 1947 with little fanfare and publicity when educational 
work resumed at the new Seminary of Santa Inés. 

The seminary, which continued for a year, was operated under the 
direction of the Capuchin (‘Kap-You-Cheen-O’ in Spanish) Fran- 
ciscan fathers, who are identified with the territory in which they 
worked or originated, such as the Bavarian Capuchins, Italian Capu-. 
chins, or Irish Capuchins, who today are in charge of the operation 
of the Old Mission. 

Unnoticed by the populace, a trio of students arrived at Santa Inés. 
to take up their studies amid the monastic walls of the Mission to thus. 
carry on a tradition important in the life of the Mission and the Santa 
Ynéz Valley as a whole. 

The Seminary of Santa Inés has been followed by the present-day 
San Lorenzo Seminary, a $50,000 facility, located on a rising knoll in 
the shadow of the San Rafael Mountain Range east of the Town of 
Santa Ynéz. 

San Lorenzo, which was blessed Sept. 3, 1964, is named after a 
famous Capuchin doctor of the church, St. Lawrence of Brindisi. 

As it was from the beginning, seminarians must attain a high. 
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scholastic rating and are continually drilled in the theoretical and 
practical phases of their lives in the order. 

By taking three vows or promises, each student gives up all his 
earthly possessions to be more perfect and to follow more closely the 
sandal-clad Saint of Assisi. By his vow of poverty, he renounces his 
wealth; by his vow of chastity, the pleasures of the world, and by his 
vow of obedience, the freedom of his will. 

Each student is taught that his habit with the hood represents the 
cross; the triple-knotted cord, his vows, and his sandals remind him 
to walk in the path of holiness. 


69. Ancient Lavanderia Cleared (1973) 


Joan Griccs wrote this interesting memoir for the June 25, 1973 issue 
of the Santa Barbara News-Press. 


Ir 1s 1812, and along the Eastern seaboard of the United States 
soldiers are engaged in this country’s second great war. 

In the summer of that year in the Valley of the Santa Ynéz, nestled 
behind the coastal mountain range of Central California, far from the 
Eastern battlefields, Chumash Indians and Franciscan fathers are 
working feverishly outside the main compound of the eight-year-old 
Mission Santa Inés. 

Their project is the construction of a huge /avanderia to be located 
close by the Indians’ adobe village south of the mission compound. 
It will entail building an underground water line, some 3 feet in 
diameter, from the main reservoir east of the mission to the site of 
the lavanderia, over 200 yards. 

The water will then empty into a small well which, when over- 
flowed, will empty into the /avanderia itself, an adobe pit 8 feet wide, 
40 feet long and some 4 feet deep set in a foundation 24 feet wide and 
60 feet long. When finished, Chumash women will gather along its 
edges to dip from its depths and wash their clothes. They will also 
flock to its cooling water for bathing, and, when finished, the now 
soiled water will be drained southward to a system of cisterns used 
to irrigate the mission’s vast orchards lying in a broad plain to the 
Santa Ynéz River. 

The lavanderia will be located adjacent to the old trail, EJ Camino 
Real, which leads from the mission to its sister mission in Santa 
Barbara, south through the Alisal and Gaviota Pass to the Pacific 
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Ocean and down the coast to the future county seat. 

All this was done in 1812. This spring, 161 years later, the remains 
of that lavanderia were excavated by members of the Old Mission 
Santa Inés Men’s Club and “Club Guadalupano,” a parish organiza- 
tion of Mexican and Indian people. 

This portion of restoration of the mission to its original state was 
undertaken, with the approval of the Catholic Chancery office and 
encouragement of Fr. Roger Anderson, O.F.M., Cap., pastor of the 
mission, to better acquaint the public with the mission and the giant 
efforts of the early California missionaries and Indian peoples who | 
inhabited the Santa Ynéz Valley. 

The well planned water system, untouched by the December 1812 
earthquake that destroyed the mission, has long been known to exist 
but was almost entirely covered with rocks and dirt from the time 
this portion of the mission land was converted to dry farming. 

Getting the water from Indian Ditch and Santa Cota Creek proved 
to be a laborious task. Canals were dug to bring the precious com- 
modity to the grist mill and from there it was flumed to the main 
reservoir at the mission and on to the lavanderia. 

In clearing the area immediately surrounding the /avanderia a most 
interesting discovery was made. Father [Zephyrin] Engelhardt, the 
noted historian of the California missions, in his history of Santa Inés 
mentions the Indian village together with a description of the 
structures and their measurements. During the clearing, the founda- 
tions of the third row of Indian apartments were uncovered by 
accident and bear out the description and measurements of Father 
Engelhardt. 

The foundation of one corner of the Indian village, which stood 
where the mission’s School of Religion building is now located, has 
now been weather sealed and along with the lavanderia is enclosed 
by fencing. 

The village originally included five rows of adobe apartments, 
separated by roads some 30 feet wide, which were provided them by 
the padres in an effort to bring together the Los Alamos, Jonata, Santa 
Ynéz and Alisal villages. 

The move to the apartment complex, three 200 feet long buildings, 
40 feet wide and two that were 200 feet long and 20 feet wide, came 
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as a result of the efforts by the mission padres to convert the Indians 
to the Catholic faith and to a civilized way of life. 

Jobs were provided at the mission and the huge store house opened 
to them where they purchased for their needs each week. The village, 
it was noted, was governed by the Indians who elected representatives 
to confer with the soldiers garrisoned at the mission and the mission 
padres. 

Some 700-800 Indians were in residence when Old Mission Santa 
Inés reached its peak in 1815-1830. 

Each family lived in a 20 by 20 foot apartment. The children lived 
with their parents until they were 12, at which time custom dictated 
that they leave and relocate in areas designed especially for them, the 
girls in the “Monjerio”’ located within the mission compound and the 
boys elsewhere in the village. 

Suffering minor damage in the earthquake, the complex fell into 
ruins over the years and, aided by the Indian rebellion, eventually 
decayed away. 

Another area cleared is the site which probably is where the mission 
cross was first planted and the traditional “ramada”’ or thatched 
church was placed. This site also served for the temporary church 
which was built for services after the earthquake of 1812 destroyed 
the mission chapel. 

Upon completion of the new church, the temporary structure was 
converted to a granary. 

Although the ruins of these structures are entirely gone now, the 
location is known. 

Suffering possibly more than its share of trials, tribulations and 
periods of almost total abandonment, the mission, the youngest of 
the southern missions, has emerged a graceful edifice bearing the — 
scars of time, but also the labors of love. 

The ultimate goal of restoration is to recreate the mission and its 
related areas to what they were during the Spanish colonial period 
in California. 


aC). Bicentennial Tribute (1975) 


ALPHONSE ANTCzAk, Editor of The Tidings, wrote this essay on “Santa 
Inés : Witness to Our Religious Heritage’’ for the September 28, 1975 
issue of Our Sunday Visitor. 


RELIGION IS PART of America’s history. It motivated the nation’s first 
settlers, both on the east coast and the west coast. 

Ironically, this Bicentennial year the nation seems to minimize its 
religious heritage, very much like some new rich couple ashamed of 
immigrant, peasant parents. 

There is a place and a time where America’s religious heritage 
presents itself to you in present tense, active voice. 

The place is a meadow in Santa Ynéz Valley in California. 

The time is a summer evening in the full of the moon. 

To the east before you, moonlight illumines a lovely, peaceful valley 
where nothing in your line of vision has changed since Franciscan 
missionaries first walked here. 

To the west, moonlight illumines the campanile and colonnade 
of Mission Santa Inés, founded here by Father Estevan Tapis, 
O.F.M. 

Nothing on this scene has changed much from the night of Sept. 
17, 1804, when Fr. José Romualdo Gutierrez and Fr. Joseph Calzada, 
Franciscans, lay down for a night’s rest below the enramada they had 
built. An enramada is a primitive shelter of boughs and branches. This 
was the beginning of Santa Inés, 19th of the California Missions, 
situated in this lonely inland valley 35 miles north of Santa Barbara 
over the San Marcos Pass and some 20 miles from the sea. 

The Mission was named, Inés, Latin for St. Agnes, fourth century 
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Roman virgin and martyr. The valley came to be called Santa Ynéz, 
Spanish for Agnes. 

While an adolescent nation grew and developed in the east, a 
Christian civilization was yet being seeded in the lonely places of 
the west. 

The people the Franciscans had come to serve were the Chumash 
Indians. By the end of 1804 the Franciscans had formed a Christian 
community. They had baptized 112 Indians. They had also built a 
modest church of adobe and started the characteristic California — 
Mission quadrangle where the spiritual and temporal activities of the 
community would be centered. 

Eventually an Indian village was constructed just south of the 
Mission. Agriculture and cattle raising took place in the fertile valley. 
The life of the Indians was improved. 

In 1843 the first Bishop of California, Francisco Garcia Diego who 
resided at Santa Barbara, established California’s first seminary. He 
located it at Santa Inés and called it the College of Our Lady of 
Refuge. The first building was in the Mission compound, just north- 
west of the Mission church. 

Bishop Garcia Diego founded the seminary to educate native 
priests, priests from the Indian and Mexican population. Priests for 
California, up to this time, had been educated in Mexico. In fact, 
according to Monsignor Francis Weber, Los Angeles archdiocesan 
archivist, no Indians were ever ordained. 

The seminary was transferred eventually to the Rancho Refugio, 
some three miles from the Mission. In 1850 when the Franciscans 
left Santa Inés, the seminary was taken over by the Picpus Fathers. 
In 1877 the Christian Brothers took charge and finally in 1881 the 
college was abandoned. ; 

By that year the Mission itself was disintegrating. California 
politicians, far from the regulation of Mexico, had despoiled the 
Missions, seized their properties, sold their herds and left the Indians 
with nothing but the recourse of returning to a primitive life in the 
hills and oblivion. 

In 1862 President Abraham Lincoln restored the Missions to the 
Church. The first concerted effort to repair Santa Inés was made by Fr. 
Alexander Buckler, a diocesan priest assigned there from 1904 to 1924. 
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In 1924 the Capuchin Franciscans from Ireland were given the 
care of Santa Inés and remain there yet. 

The Chumash Indians are mostly gone now, though there is an 
Indian reservation some four miles away called Santa Ynéz. 

White-haired Palmira Murphy, who was born in the valley and has 
lived there all her life, remembers the Indians well. “On Sunday 
mornings they’d come to Mass, walking and singing all the way. It 
was so beautiful,’ she remarked. 

The Indian village south of the Mission is gone now. Recently the 
Mission Mens’ Club discovered a part of its ruins. The men were 
excavating and restoring the /avanderia—the laundry—that served the 
community. 

Now there is a new set of villagers to the south and west of the 
Mission. They are Danes and their descendants. Standing 200 yards 
from the site of the Indian village is a great windmill and a cluster of 
buildings built in traditional and modern Danish style. 

Santa Inés Mission is now on the edge of the town of Solvang. The 
town began in 1911 as a Danish farm settlement. As more Danes 
came here from Europe the settlement grew. In addition to the Danish 
Lutheran Church, the Danes established a Lutheran college, various 
societies and even a Danish Lutheran retirement home. 

Now this Danish town, with adjacent Spanish Mission, draws 
thousands of visitors daily to its cluster of Danish bakeries, restaurants 
and stores. 

Spanish Mission and Danish town are good neighbors, according 
to Father Evangelist Kelly, O.F.M., Cap., parish priest at Santa Inés. 

‘Relations between the Mission parish and the Lutheran towns- 
people have always been cordial throughout the years,” Fr. Kelly said. 

Lutheran Pastor Carlo Petersen is invited to Mission events and 
townspeople attend the Mission fiesta and other socials. At the same 
time, Fr. Kelly observes, there are seldom any Danish converts to 
Catholicism. 

The Mission parish consists of 350 families from the 9,000 popula- 
tion of the valley. Many families are in agriculture, ranching and 
construction work. 

The Mission has a Men’s Club, a Women’s Council, a Guadalupanos 
Society formed by the Spanish speaking. It has an active Confraternity 
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of Christian Doctrine—and a family closeness between priests and 
people. ; 

The Mission fields once used for grazing and crops are now planted 
with flowers and harvested for seed. The field directly in front of the 
Mission is a rainbow of flowers in full bloom from July through 
September. 

In the evening as the full moon rises over the valley of Santa Ynéz, 
it seems nothing has changed here since the days nearly two centuries 
ago when the Cross was first placed here. 

The Cross still stands to remind travelers along El Camino Real 
that the love of God had something to do with the opening of this 
land. 
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